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THE TOUR OF COVENT GARDEN. 


Wo would 
imagine that 
Covent Gar- 
den, with its 
shady, many- 
scented ar- 
cade, with its 
Babel of 
voices and 
crush of 
baskets, its 
flowers ‘“a- 
growing and 
a-blowing,” 
its curious 
mixed atmo- 
sphere of 
town and 
country—who 
would now imagine that this had once been 
an “ Enclosure or Pasture,” “ browsed by 
deep-udder’d kine,” and where, maybe, the 
nightingale, 





LION’S HEAD LETTER-BOX. 
From Button’s Coffee-house. 


“in April suddenly, 
Brake from a coppice gemm’d with green and 
red”? 


Yet so it was. Covent Garden or “Convent 
Garden,” lying between Long Acre and the 
Strand, originally formed part of the grounds 
of the ancient Abbey of Westminster. There 
is still extant a document, “ written in very 
choice Italian” (if so one may term law 
Latin), in which it is described as “le 
Covent Garden ... nuper pertinens Mon- 
asterio Sancti Petri Westmonasteriensis.” 
Under Edward the Sixth it was granted by 
that king to his uncle, the Duke of Somerset. 
At Somerset’s attainder it reverted to the 
Crown, and then, “ with seven acres called 
Long <Acre,”’ was re-granted by patent to 
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John Earl of Bedford. This was in May, 
1552. Upon part of the “terre et pasture” 
so acquired, the earl built the old semi- 
wooden structure known as Bedford House, 
which looked into the Strand, and the long 
wall of whose garden at the back corre- 
sponded to what is now the south side of the 
market. Under Francis Duke of Bedford, 
circa 1631, the square was laid out, and the 
arcades or piazzas erected, Then came St. 
Paul’s Church; and Bow Street, Charles 
Street, Russell Street, Henrietta Street, and 
King Street followed in quick succession. 
For some years after this the square was 
little more than a gravelled space, and the 
market was confined to a grove of trees which 
ran along the before-mentioned wall of Bed- 
ford House garden. In the centre of the 
square stood a tall dial, with four gnomons, 
and having a gilt ball at the top, a capital 
representation of which was to be seen at 
Burlington House, some few years ago, in 
a picture ascribed to Joseph Nollekens, father 
of the sculptor. In 1671, the market rising 
in importance, Charles II. granted it to Wil- 
liam Earl of Bedford. Then, gradually, as 
Bedford House was pulled down, and Tavis- 
tock Row built, the market people began to 
creep further into the body: of the square ; 
and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
had begun to be largely supplemented by 
parasitic bakers, cooks, retailers of Geneva, 
and other personages—only Arcadian in one 
sense—who haunted the upper chambers of 
their sheds and booths, much to the de- 
triment of the neighbouring householders, 
The doubtful reputation thus acquired clung 
long to the locality, and seems to have in- 
creased with prosperity, But in 1830 the 
present Market House was built, and in the 
last fifty years the general appearance of 
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VIEW IN THE GREAT PIAZZA, AT THE CORNER OF JAMES STREET. 


From a Water-colour by T. SaxpBy in the British Museum, 


the place has little altered, while its character 
has improved. If, as is not impossible, its 
present owner should sell it, many of its 
traditional associations may be expected to 
disappear. Other buildings in the towering 
modern taste will replace its “brown old 
taverns,” and “fringe of houses studded in 
every part with anecdote and history,” and 
the Covent Garden so dear to Addison and 
Steele, to Smollett and Fielding, to Dickens 
and Thackeray, will have vanished as a tale 
that is told. We propose, therefore, while 


it retains something of its ancient aspect, to 
make a brief tour of this time-honoured 
precinct. 

The old church of St. Paul’s, the portico 
of which forms a convenient starting place, 
still looks much the same as it does in 
Hogarth’s Morning, where the withered pro- 
totype of Bridget Allworthy— 


“With bony and unkerchiefed neck defies 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies ; 
And sails with lappet head and mincing airs 
Duly at chink of bell to morning pray’rs.” 
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As a matter of fact, however, it is not the 
same. The “handsomest barn in England,” 
which Inigo Jones built about 1633, for 
Francis Duke of Bedford, was burnt down 
in September 1795 by the carelessness of 
some workmen who were repairing the roof ; 
but it was re-erected on the old plan and 
proportions by John Hardwick. Many per- 
sons of distinction lie within its walls or 
enclosure. Butler, the author of Hudibras 


(“Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave !”) 


was buried here at the charges of an ad- 
mirer, while Steele’s friend, Dick Estcourt, 
Kynaston, Macklin, Cibber’s partner Wilks, 
Lely, Gibbons, Strange the engraver, and 
“ Peter Pindar” (Dr. Wolcot) are all some- 
where in the vicinity. And there are small as 
well as great. In the church or churchyard 
lie Charles the First’s diminutive favourites, 
the dwarf Richard Gibson and his wife—that 
fortunate couple, whose epithalamium was 
written by Waller :— 


“Thrice happy is that humble pair 
Beneath the level of all care ! 
Over whose heads those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust, and jealousy ; 
Secured in as high extreme 
As if the world held none but them.” 


Both lived to threescore years and ten, and 
(say the chroniclers) “ had nine children of a 
proper size.” In front of St. Paul’s the 
members for Westminster were elected, and 
here, in 1780, 1796, 1808, and 1816, took 
place those fierce and protracted party riots 
of which Mr. Charles Green, not long ago, 
gave us an animated picture. 

Passing from St. Paul’s to the left, we 
come to King Street. At the corner of this, 
old plans show the Swan Tavern, perhaps the 
very hostelry which, in Hogarth’s (reversed) 
print, is distinguished by a jug upon a post. 
In King Street dwelt Edward Arne, 
the “ Political Upholsterer” of the Tatler, 
No. 155, father of Arne the musician, and 
Mrs. Cibber the tragic actress. At Edward 
Arne’s house, the “Two Crowns and Cush- 
ions,” lodged the Iroquois “ Indian Kings,” 
who came to England in 1710 to assure 
themselves that the subjects of Her Majesty 
Queen Anne were not mere vassals of France, 
a fiction which had been carefully instilled 
into their “ untutored minds” by the Jesuits. 
Garrick and Rowe also lived in King Street, 
—Rowe, indeed, died in it. Just where 

1 In these vagrant memories of the past the 
shadows jostle the realities. It was ‘‘at Mr. Smith’s, 
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King Street ends and Covent Garden begins, 
stands, at right angles to the facade of St. 
Paul’s, the Falstaff Club, once known to the 
amateurs of hot suppers and “ Integer vite” 
as Evans’s Hotel, or Evans’s. The old house, 
one of the most prominent objects in the 
market, has a long and chequered history. 
Among the earlier residents were Denzill 
Holles, and Sir Kenelm Digby of the 
“Sympathetic Powder,” who, says Aubrey, 
had here his laboratory. A later tenant was 
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PLAN OF THE PARISH OF ST. PAUL'S, COVENT GARDEN, 
From a Survey by R. Biome, 1686. 


the Lord Bishop of Durham, at whose door 
it seems to have been the pious but surely 
objectionable custom to lay all the foundlings 
of the parish. Early in the century the house 
was re-built by Russell, Earl of Orford, the 


a glove shop in King Street,” where ‘‘stockin 
ribbons, snuff, and perfumes” were also sold, 
that, under the name of ‘‘Mrs. Rachel Clark,” 
Clarissa Harlowe lay in hiding from Lovelace ; and 
it was while coming from morning prayers at St. 
Paul's, out of ‘‘the door fronting Bedford Street,” 
that she was carried by the sheriff's officers to the 
spunging house. 
3 B2 
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famous admiral who beat the French off La 
Hogue. To his seafaring repute it must be 
attributed that the facade was long held to 
represent the stern of a vessel, to which it 
bears a slight resemblance. This, however, 
as Mr. George Scharf has pointed out, is 
simply a feature it has in common with many 
Dutch houses, some of which probably served 
for its model. Lord Russell died in 1727, 
and the house passed to Lord Archer of 
Umberslade, who had married his grand- 
niece Catherine. Towards the middle of the 
last century Lady Archer’s stately figure 
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the “famous anatomist of Covent Garden,” 
whom Fielding sent for on his last journey 
to,Lisbon. Hunter’s house was afterwards 
known as “ Richardson’s Hotel,” the pro- 
prietor of which, besides being celebrated for 
his excellent wine, was, says the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, “a diligent collector of everything 
relative to the parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden.” But we are already in the Piazzas. 

The Piazzas of to-day extend from Lord 
Orford’s house along the northern and eastern 
sides of the market as far as Russell Street. 
The northern side was known as the Great, 





VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S, COVENT GARDEN, FROM THE SOUTH EAST, SHOWING LORD ARCHER'S HOUSE. 
From a Water-colour, undated, in the British Museum. 


was well known in the market, and may be 
discovered in more than one contemporary 
picture. To the Archers succeeded James 
West, President of the Royal Society, and a 
notable bibliographer, whose library, rich in 
Caxtons, Pynsons, and Wynkyn de Wordes, 
was here sold in 1773. Subsequently, the 
house was opened by one David Lowe as a 
“family hotel,” the first of its kind in 
London, and an hotel it continued to be 
until its present transformation into a club. 
Next door to Lord Orford’s once lived Wil- 
liam Hunter, John Hunter’s elder brother, 


the eastern as the Little, Piazza. Formerly 
they went the whole length of the eastern 
side to Bedford House garden ; but the por- 
tion south of Russell Street was burnt down 
in 1769. “At about five o'clock in the 
morning (March 17),” says the Annual 
Register, “a fire broke out at a distiller’s 
in Great Russell Street, which entirely con- 
sumed all the houses up to the piazzas.” 
Among the buildings burned, according to 
the same record, were Mr. Rigg’s Hummums, 
two peruke-makers, “and great part of the 
Bedford-Arms tavern; all under the piazzas. 

















COVENT GARDEN—A QUIET CORNER, 
From a Drawing by Huan THomson. 


The whole front of the said piazza fell down, 
about eight o’clock, with the most terrible 
concussion.” The Piazza at this point was 
never restored, but the Hummums was re- 
built, and still exists at the corner of Russell 
Street. It was at this house that Johnson’s 
relative, Parson Ford, the “fortem vali- 
dumque combibonem Letantem super am- 
phora repleta” of Vincent Bourne and the 
“ Midnight Modern Conversation,” ended his 
dissolute life; and here also his ghost ap- 
peared, appropriately haunting the cellar. 
Johnson himself told the story to Bos- 
well. “Sir”—said he—“it was believed. 
A waiter at the Hummums, in which house 
Ford died, had been absent for some time, 
and returned, not knowing that Ford was 
dead. Going down to the cellar, according 
to the story, he met him ; going down again, 
he met him a second time. When he came 


up, he asked some of the people of the house 
what Ford could be doing there. They told 
him Ford was dead. The waiter took a 
fever, in which he lay for some time. When 
he recovered, he said he had a message to 
deliver to some women from Ford; but he 
was not to tell what, or to whom. He 
walked out ; he was followed, but somewhere 
about St. Paul’s they lost him. He came 
back, and said he had delivered the message, 
and the women exclaimed, ‘Then we are all 
undone.’ Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous 
man, inquired into the truth of this story, 
and he said the evidence was irresistible.” 
But the Hummums are in the eastern corner 
of Covent Garden, and we have not yet gone 
further than Richardson’s Hotel. Between 
this and James Street, where once, in the 
brave days when “the best red port” was 
5s. a gallon, stood the famous “ Bumper 
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Tavern,” there seems to have been no resi- 
dent of note, unless, indeed it be Lady Mus- 
kerry, the dancing “ Princess of Babylon” 
who figures (not very worshipfully) in Gram- 
mont’s Memoirs, and,, says Cunningham, 
lived “in the north-west angle of James 
Street.” In James Street itself once dwelt 
Sir Humphry Davy. If, however, the ‘ north- 
west angle of the Piazza’ has but few me- 
mories, the north-east angle is crowded with 
them. The second house eastward from 
James Street was Sir James Thornhill’s, 


an ungrateful world, In the front apartments 
of Cock’s, and in convenient proximity to his 
favourite house of call, the “ Constitution ” 
in Bedford Street, lodged Richard Wilson. 
Zoffany seems also to have resided in this 
house, afterwards Longford’s, and later 
George Robins’s, and here he painted the 
picture of Foote as Major Sturgeon, which 
Boydell’s engraving has made familiar. Here, 
too, according to “Rainy Day Smith,” the 
second Beef Steak Club held its meetings, 
when it migrated from Covent Garden 
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COVENT GARDEN, DURING THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


From an Aquatint by Puctn and Row.anpson, 1808. 


where, from 1724 to 1734, he held his 
academy for drawing, and whence in all 
probability William Hogarth carried off his 
handsome daughter Jane. Somewhere hard 
by, at an earlier date, lived the wit Tom 
Killigrew, in a house afterwards occupied 
by Aubrey de Vere, the last Earl of Oxford. 
Near this again were the famous sale 
rooms of Cock, whom Fielding introduced 
into the Historical Register as “« Mr. Auc- 
tioneer Hen;” and here, circa 1745, the 
Marriage & la Mode was exhibited gratis to 


Theatre. Next the auction rooms was Mother 
Thornton’s of Pamela notoriety, and next 
this the establishment of the lady who served 
Foote as model for “Mrs. Cole” of the 
“Minor.” Another house, of which it is 
difficult to fix the exact position, must also 
have been in the immediate neighbourhood. 
This was the tavern which Macklin, the actor, 
opened in March 1754, and which, with the 
nondescript “ Grand Inquisition,” in Hart 
Street, “on Eloquence and the Drama,” 
brought him in a brief space to the brink of 








ruin. In the advertisements Macklin’s or- 
dinary is stated to have been in the Grand 
Piazza, and the author of his life says it was 
“‘ next door to the playhouse ”’ (7.e., the Piazza 
entrance to Covent Garden). While it con- 
tinued, it must have been a good speculation 
for every one but Macklin. The price was 
3s., which included port, claret, or whatever 
liquor the guest preferred. The proceedings 
were of the most impressive character, Ten 
minutes after the hour fixed—which was four 
o’clock—the doors were shut punctually. 
Then Macklin, in full dress, himself brought 
in the first dish, with a napkin slung across 
his left arm. Placing it on the table, “ he 


COVENT GARDEN—EARLY MORNING. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


made a low bow, and retired a few paces back 
towards the side-board, which was laid out in 


very superb style. . . . Two of his principal 
waiters stood beside him, and one, two, or 
three more, as occasion required... . 

Thus was dinner entirely served up, and 
attended to, on the side of the house, all in 
dumb show. When dinner was over, and the 
bottles and glasses all laid upon the table, 
Macklin, quitting his former situation, walked 
gravely up to the front of the table, and 
hoped ‘that all things were found agreeable ;’ 
after which he passed the bell-rope round the 
back of the chair of the person who happened 
to sit at the head of the table, and making 
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a low bow at the door, retired. . The 
company generally consisted of wits, authors, 
players, Templars, and lounging men of the 
town.” Excellent, however, as was the 
entertainment at this “temple of luxury” 

as Fielding called it, it could not last. State 
ordinaries at four, lectures in Hart Street 
afterwards, and suppers into the small hours, 
were too much even for the energies of the 
eccentric projector. Moreover, he was robbed 
right and left by his servants ; and in Janu- 
ary 1755, Charles Macklin, of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, figured in the London Gazette. 
He paid twenty shillings in the pound ; but 
he was poorer by some thousands for his nine 


& boire that might have delighted the heart 
of Walter Map himself :— 


“Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 
And as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile, drives off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 


Rich’s house came next the Bedford. It 
must have been in the Little Piazza, too, that 
Lely lived, and after him Kneller, whose 
garden ran back as far as Dr. Radcliffe’s 





VIEW OF COVENT GARDEN FROM RUSSELL STREET, WITH THE CARRIAGE OF ROCK, THE QUACK-DOCTOR, IN THE FOREGROUND. 
From a Print by J. Maurir, 1751. 


months’ experiences as “ Vintner, Coffeeman, 
and Chapman.” 

In the angle of the Great and Little Piazza, 
with Rich’s old theatre at its back, stood the 
Shakespeare Tavern, whose sign was painted 
by Clarkson, the artist of the picture of 
Henry VII. in Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Next 
door ‘to the Shakespeare was the Bedford, 
long used by Quin, Murphy, Garrick, Foote, 
and others. “This coffee-house,” says the 
Connoisseur in 1754, “ is every night crowded 
with men of parts. Almost every one you 
meet is a polite scholar and a wit.” Later it 
was the home of the Beef Steak Club, whose 
laureate in the Sheridan era was Captain 
Charles Morris, of the “late Life Guards,” 
and the musical “ Toper’s Apology,” a chanson 


house in Bow Street, and gave rise to an 
oft-told anecdote. “As there was great 
intimacy between him (Kneller) and the 
physician ” (says Walpole) “ he permitted the 
latter to have a door into his garden ; but 
Ratcliffe’s servants gathering and destroying 
the flowers, Kneller sent him word he must 
shut up the door. Ratcliffe replied peevishly, 
‘Tell him he may do anything with it but 
paint it!’ ‘And I,’ answered Sir Godfrey, 
‘can take anything from him but physic.’ ””! 
It was Radcliffe whose conversational powers 


1 Anecdote, like history, repeats itself. Mead, 
Radcliffe’s successor, had a duel with Dr. Woodward. 
Woodward slipped, and fell. ‘‘Take your life!” 
said Mead, magnanimously. ‘‘ Anything but your 
physic,” returned the ungrateful Woodward. 
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occasioned Prior’s verses—The Remedy worse 
than the Disease :— 


“T sent for Ratcliffe : was so ill, 
That other doctors gave me over : 
He felt my pulse, preserib’d his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 
“But, when the wit began to wheeze, 


And wine had warm’d the politician, 
Cur’d yesterday of my disease, 
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From a water-colour by Shepherd in the 
British Museum, dated 1857, it was then a 
tea and colonial warehouse, occupied by one 
Allen. Over against Tom’s was Button’s, 
established in 1712. Daniel Button, the 


first proprietor, was an old servant of Addison, 
who, with his “little senate ””—Carey, Philips, 
Budgell, Tickell, and the rest—patronised th 


e 





I dy’d last night of my physician.” 


The author of Alma, however, was 
not the man to spare his friend 
and spoil his epigram ; and it is 
probable that he was unjust to 
Radcliffe, who has the reputa- 
tion of being a brilliant rather 
than a tedious talker. He was, 
besides, a man of more than or- 
dinary mark. The medical pro- 
fession is indebted to him for the 
Radcliffe Library ; and in a glass 
case at the College of Physicians 
is still preserved his historical 
“ gold-headed cane,” the adven- 
tures of which have recently been 
edited by Dr. Munk. It bears 
his arms, together with those of 
Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and 
Baillie, to each of whom it in 
turn descended. 

Russell Street, which turns out ‘J 
of Covent Garden at the end of - 
the Little Piazza, extends as far 
as Drury Lane, passing Drury 
Lane Theatre. It would take us 
beyond the limits of this paper to 
give any detailed account of its 
many illustrious residents. But, 
in the short portion of it which 
lies between Covent Garden and 
Bow Street were no less than 
three of those famous old coffee- 
houses of the Augustan and 
Georgian eras, the names of which 
can never be dissociated from the 
market. At No. 17, on the left, 
two doors from the piazza, was 
Tom’s (not to be confounded with 
Tom’s in the Strand or Tom’s in 
Cornhill). ‘“ Here,” says Defoe, 
in 1722, “you will see blue and 
green ribbons and Stars sitting 
familiarly, and talking with the same 
freedom as if they had left their quality 
and degrees of distance at home.” Tom’s 
survived until 1814. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century it was frequented by 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Philip Francis, and 
a host of notabilities, literary and otherwise. 
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COVENT GARDEN—THE AVENUE IN THE AFTERNOON. ~ 
From a Drawing by Hvcu THomson. 


house. It was at Button’s that Philips hung 
up the legendary rod that was to chastise 
Pope for his perfidies in the Guardian, and it 
was here, too, that as a post-office to the same 
paper, was set up the lion’s head letter-box 
upon the Venetian pattern which is still 
preserved at Woburn Abbey. When Button’s 





COVENT GARDEN—AN AUCTION. 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


was taken down, this grotesque relic was 
transferred to the Shakespeare’s Head; thence 
it passed to the Bedford, where it was used 
for the Inspector of Fielding’s rival, Dr. 


Hill. Finally it came into the hands of 
Mr. Richardson, whose son sold it to its 
present possessor, the Duke of Bedford. 
Higher up Russell Street on the opposite 


side was “ Will’s,” an older house than either 
‘‘ Button’s” or “Tom’s.” “ Will’s” dated 
from the Restoration, and is mentioned by 
Pepys. Its centre of attraction was Dryden, 
who visited it regularly until his death. In 
winter his seat was by the fire ; in summer 
his chair was moved to the balcony. Cibber 
could recall him there “a decent old man, 
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arbiter of critical disputes ;” 
and it is supposed that when 
Pope saw him in his last 
years it must have been at 
“Will's.” “ Virgilium vidi 
tantum,” Pope said to Wy- 
cherly, but he nevertheless 
remembered that the author 
of the Fables was “plump, 
of a fresh colour, with a down 
look and not very conver- 
sable.” He was, however, 
not unwilling to talk about 
himself, if we may trust an 
anecdote in Spence. “The 
second time that ever I was 
there” [ie. at “Will’s”), 
says Dean Lockier, “ Mr. 
Dryden was speaking of his 
own things, as he frequently 
did, especially of such as had 
been lately published. ‘If 
anything of mine is good,’ 
says he, ‘’tis Mac Flecknoe ; 
and I value myself the more 
upon it, because it is the first 
piece of ridicule written in 
Heroies.’ On hearing this, I 
plucked up my spirit so far 
as to say, in a voice but just 
loud enough to be heard, that 
‘Mac Flecknoe was a very 
fine poem; but that I had 
not imagined it to be the first 
that was ever writ that way.’ 
On this, Dryden turned short 
upon me,’as surprised at my 
interposing ; asked me how 
long I had been a dealer in 
poetry, and added, with a 
smile, ‘ Pray, sir, what is it 
that you did imagine to have 
been writ so before?’ I 
named Boileau’s Lutrin, and 
Tassoni’s Secchia Rapita, 
which I had read, and knew Dryden had 
borrowed some strokes from each. ‘’Tis 
true,’ said Dryden, ‘I had forgot them.’ A 
little after Dryden went out, and in going 
spoke to me again, and desired me to come 
and see him next day. I was highly de- 
lighted with the invitation ; went to see him 
accordingly, and was well acquainted with 
him after, as long as he lived.” 

At No. 20, Russell Street, once lodged 
Lamb, commanding from his windows, to his 
intense satisfaction, both Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theatres, while Davies, 
the bookseller and quondam actor, whose 
“very pretty wife” survives in a couplet of 





COVENT GARDEN—THE AVENUE. EARLY MORNING. 


From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


Churchill, had his shop on the south side, 
opposite “‘Tom’s.” It was in Davies’ back 
parlour that Boswell was first introduced to 
Johnson, and it was here, also, that the 
“ great Cham of Literature” might have been 
heard inquiring the price of a thick stick 
(such as were sold in the neighbouring Piazza) 
in order to protect himself against the inso- 
lence of Foote. Here, too, came the arrogant 
Warburton (in a coach “sprinkled with 
mitres”’), and Goldsmith and Reynolds, and 
Beauclerc and Bennet Langton. But we 
must turn once more into Covent Garden. 
The “Hummums” has already been de 
scribed ; and about that portion of the south- 
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eastern side once occupied by the extension 
of the Piazza burned down in 1769 there is 
little to say. At the extreme end of it, 
where Tavistock Row begins, stood that 
highly popular puppet-show of the younger 
Powell, to which—witness the sexton’s letter 
in No. 14 of the Spectator—the public used 
to flock whenever the bell of St. Paul’s 
tolled for morning and evening prayers. “I 
have placed my Son at the Piazzas,” writes 
the worthy man, “ to acquaint the Ladies that 
the Bell rings for Church, and that it stands 
on the other side of the Garden ; but they 
only laugh at the Child.” Powell’s show 
went by the name of “Punch’s Theatre,” 
and seems to have included set pieces such as 
“ Whittington and his Cat” and the “ History 
of Susanna ; or, Innocence betrayed” (with 
a “ Pair of new Elders”). At the same house 
was exhibited another popular show—Mr. 
Penkethman’s “ Pantheon : or, the Temple of 
the Heathen Gods,” where, as per advertise- 
ment, “the Figures which are above 100, 
move their Heads, Legs, Arms, and Fingers 
so exactly to what they perform, and setting 
one Foot before another, like living Creatures, 
that it justly deserves to be esteem’d the 
greatest Wonder of the Age.” 

Tavistock Row, mentioned above, runs 
halfway along the southern side of ‘the 
market, where of yore went the old garden 
wall of Bedford House. At No. 4 lived 
Lord Sandwich’s mistress, the unfortunate 
Miss Reay, whom, in a fit of ungovernable 
jealousy, Hackman shot as she was returning 
from Covent Garden Theatre. In the same 


house died Macklin. But Tavistock Row seems 
to have been most patronised by artists. 
Vandevelde the younger, Zincke, Nathaniel 
Dance, and Thomas Major, the engraver, all 
had abodes in this little range of houses. 
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In front of Tavistock Row, aceording to 
J. R. Smith’s plan, stood a shed or build- 
ing, which, by artistic license, Hogarth, in 
his picture of Morning, has placed under 
the portico of St. Paul’s. ‘This was the 
coffee - house, “ well-known,” says Arthur 
Murphy, “to all gentlemen to whom beds 
are unknown,” which went by the name 
of “ King’s,” or “Tom King’s.”  Fieldi 
refers to it in Pasquin (his “comic poet” 
is arrested as he is leaving this questionable 
resort), and it frequently occurs in eighteenth- 
century literature. King, its first proprietor, 
had been an Eton boy, but he is not en- 
rolled among Sir Edward Creasy’s “‘ eminent 
Etonians.” At his death his widow continued 
the business, ultimately retiring, after an ill- 
spent life, to Haverstock Hill, where, facing 
Steele’s cottage, she built three substantial 
houses, long known as “ Moll King’s Row.” 
Mr. Edward Draper, of Vincent Square, 
Westminster, has a picture of her, attributed 
to Hogarth, in which she is represented as a 
bold, gipsy-looking woman, with a cat in her 
lap. Southampton Street, with its recollec- 
tions of Nance Oldfield, and Henrietta Street, 
sacred to Kitty Clive, need not long detain 
us. In Henrietta Street lived Nathaniel 
Hone, the painter, extracts from whose in- 
teresting diary for 1752-3 have recently 
been published in the Antiquary, and the 
engravers Strange and McArdell ; while it 
was in the Castle Tavern that Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan fought the memorable 
duel with Captain Mathews (afterwards so 
discreditably repeated at Bath) for his beau- 
tiful “St. Cecilia,” Miss Linley. A few 
steps bring us once more to the portico of 
St. Paul’s, and the tour of Covent Garden 
is at an end. 

Austin Dosson, 
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THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN, 
From a Drawing by H. Ryiaxp. 


THE WOMEN 


“Upon the green 
I saw coming of ladies nineteen, 
In royal habit, a full easy pace.” 
—The Legende of Goode Women. 


Ix the beautiful introduction to his 
Legend of Good Women, Chaucer brings a 
charge against himself, or rather admits its 
truth when brought by others, that has been 
taken, I think, rather too seriously by his 
commentators. The charge is, that in his 
previous poems he had offended against the 
laws of gallantry by presenting too exclu- 
sively the unfavourable side of woman's 
character. The introduction is indeed of 
remarkable interest, from its autobiogra- 
phical material. The poet enumerates most 
of his already existing poems. He mentions, 
among others, the House of Fame, the Boke 
of the Duchess, the Story of Palamon and 
Arcite, afterwards to be known as the 
Knight's Tale, and the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia, afterwards the Second Nun’s Tale, 
in the Canterbury Tales. Some of the other 
stories in this latter series may also have 
been already written, for the poet speaks 
generally of having produced besides “ many 
a lay and many a thing.” But it is not in 
the poems just enumerated that the offence 
admitted by Chaucer had been given. It was 
in having translated the famous French 
satirical allegory of the Romaunt of the Rose, 
in which the faults of the female sex were 
treated so frankly, and in having presented 
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in his Troylus and Cresside a picture of 
feminine perfidy, the effect of which (it is 
alleged) must be to establish a totally false 
idea of woman’s constancy. For this treason 
against the sex, Chaucer is commanded by a 
lady, who appears to him in a dream, and 
who turns out to be Alcestis, a typical 
example of wifely devotion and self-sacrifice, 
to make atonement by telling the stories of 
the “ goode women ”’ of the world. As he had 
provided the bane, he should now be required 
to supply the antidote. 

As I have said, this charge has been 
accepted too seriously. Chaucer dearly loved 
a framework—a machinery—for his scattered 
poems, such as he was afterwards to use with 
such success in the Canterbury series. He 
was fond of writing short detached narratives 
in verse of the lives and fortunes of those 
who had suffered. The Monk's Tale, in the 
Canterbury Tales, is one such series, built 
upon the Falls of Illustrious Men of Boc- 
caccio. He evidently wanted a connecting 
link, something that should give unity to 
this collection of female portraits, and he 
found in the circumstances of his two longest 
poems just the opportunity he wanted. And 
by combining this idea with his favourite 
machinery of a dream, and by the aid of his 
favourite flower, the daisy, he obtains the 
delightful and picturesque combination of 
the God of Love, the Poet, and the saintly 
Alcestis, which forms the prologue to these 
legends. The alleged penitence of Chaucer 
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for his sins against the feminine ideal is in 
truth altogether fantastic. After all, he had 
but translated, not originated, the satirical 
lines of the Frenchman, Jean de Meung. He 
had not imagined, he had only given cur- 
rency to, the character of Cressid in the 
famous medieval Troy legend; and when 
taxed with his want of gallantry, he might 
well have pointed to others of his existing 
poems as proof that he could present, and 
had presented, with equal earnestness and 
effectiveness the other side of the picture. 
It is difficult not to believe that this re- 
flection had occurred to the poet himself 
when he enumerates those other poems. The 
picture of Emily, the lady for whom the 
“ two noble kinsmen ” suffered and struggled ; 
the life and death of the saintly Cecilia ; and, 
above all, the elaborate and detailed portrait 
of the Duchess Blanche, might well have 
been pleaded as a set-off against the charge 
upon which he was found guilty. 

Chaucer lived some eighteen years after 
the prologue to the Legende of Goode Women 
was written, and if in that interval the 
remaining stories in the Canterbury series 
were composed, the poet might in his last 
hours comfort himself with the reflection 
that he had made still further amends for 
previous shortcomings, if only in three such 
portraits of feminine excellence as Griselda, 
Constance, and Dorigen ; and Chaucer might 
have taken still more comfort to himself had 
he foreseen that in the years far distant it 
would be by the stories in which these cha- 
racters appear that he would be chiefly 
known, and that thousands would read and 
delight in them for one who ever threaded 
the intricacies of the Romaunt of the Rose. 
It is by the Canterbury Tales that Chaucer 
has mainly lived, and will live; and when 
we estimate him by his treatment of women 
in these, we have no hesitation in placing 
him very high in the list of those who have 
exalted our ideal of the womanly charac- 
ter. Womanliness is indeed the character- 
istic feature of Chaucer’s women. He uses 
the adjective “womanly” very often. It 
evidently conveyed a definite idea to him, 
and moreover something distinct from any 
other single quality of the sex. The typical 
virtues of woman, in Chaucer’s view, are 
mainly those of the saintly order. Purity, 


constancy, meekness under suffering, religious 
resignation, these form the staple. From the 
point of view of the present day, the ideal no 
doubt leaves much to be desired. Those who 
are at present seeking to claim for woman 
her true place in the economy of the world 
would admit perhaps that Chaucer’s ideal is 
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very well as far as it goes, but that it needs 
many additions. The feminine ideal is in our 
days “under revision,” and we know not 
what changes may be finally introduced into 
the version hitherto “authorised” by our 
great imaginative writers. Indeed, we may 
frankly admit that Chaucer’s type even falls 
short of that of a writer so comparatively 
behind the age, in the respect of female 
emancipation, as Wordsworth. The modern 
poet has drawn for us a memorable and 
exquisite picture of what in his view consti- 
tuted womanliness. In it occur the lines :— 


“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


It must be granted that there is something 
here indicated which is not to be found in 
Chaucer’s women. There is in these last 
two lines, an image of woman’s “taking 
the initiative” which hardly suits with the 
women of the older poet. In truth, the feudal 
conception of society and the Church’s ideas 
of saintliness were still dominant, and 
Chaucer’s idea of woman could not fail to 
be affected by them. The only wonder is 
that he should, by the force of his art, have 
made his heroines so individual within the 
limited range of qualities which he allowed 
them. 

In one important respect, of course, 
Chaucer did not create his own types. 
His stories and allegories and visions are 
none of them wholly original, and some are, 
as regarding the minutest details of narra- 
tive and dialogue, literal translations from 
Boccaccio, or Ovid, or the French fable 
writers and romancists. Without having 
the originals at hand, the reader cannot at 
first tell how much of the simple invention, 
in character and incident, is due to Chaucer, 
and how much to his original. But after a 
little while, the Chaucerian touch becomes 
absolutely distinct and unmistakable. As 
we turn from pathetic narrative to humorous, 
from allegory to fable, however the interest 
and incidents vary, there is found one un- 
deniable Chaucerian power, or rather combi- 
nation of powers, of observation, of humour, 
of dramatic and narrative skill. All questions 
of originality become simply superfluous ; 
Chaucer’s own hand and voice betray them- 
selves at every turn. Take his simile of the 
two cousins, Palamon and Arcite, met at last 
face to face, fully armed, to contend for the 
lovely Emily :— 

“ And in the grove, at tyme and place i-set, 
This Arcite and this Palamon been met. 
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THE SECOND NONNE’S TALE—ST. CECILY. 


From a Drawing by H. Rrtaxp. 
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Then changen gan the colour in their face. 
Right as the hunter in the realm of Thrace 
That standeth at the gappé with a spere, 
When hunted is the lyon or the bear, 

And heareth him come rushing in the groves, 
And breaketh bothé boughés and the leaves, 
And thinketh, ‘Here cometh my mortal enemy, 
Withouté faile, he must be dead, or I ; 

For either I must slay him at the gappe, 

Or he must slay me, if that me myshappe ;’ 
So fared-en they, in changing of their hewe.” 


Or the description of Constance, in the 
Man of Lawe’s Tale, on her defence for the 
murder of which she is wickedly and falsely 
accused :— 


“ Have ye not seen some tyme a palé face, 
Among a press, of him that hath been led 
Toward his death, where he hath found no grace 
And such a colour in his face hath had 
Men mighté know his face, that was bysted, 
Amonges alle the faces in that rout: 

So stands Constance, and looketh hir about.” 


In reading such versions as these—what- 
ever the originals—who thinks for a moment 
of asking how far Chaucer was indebted to his 
original for the simile he used? "Where he 
found his material is of little consequence— 
what is certain is that in the power here 
shown of grasping the paramount interest 
and the vital moment of a situation, Chaucer 
shows his rank among the greatest literary 
artists of the world. 

But, to return to our immediate subject, 
Chaucer’s pictures of women. The word 
picture seems always inevitable if only 
because he paints his personages for us in 
such glad colours. This is our first intro- 
duction to Emily, in the Knighte’s Tale :— 


“Tt fel oonés in a morrow of May 
That Emilie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on her stalké green, 
And fresscher than the May with flowers newe, 
For with the rosé colour strove her hue, 
I know not which was fairer of them two— 
Ere it were day, as she was wont to do, 
She was arisen, and all ready dight ; 
For May will have no sluggardy anight. 
The sesoun priketh every gentil herte, 
And waketh him out of his sleepe to sterte, 
And saith ‘ Arys, and do thine observaunce.’ 
This makede Emely have remembraunce 
To do hondur to May, and for to ryse. 
I-clothéd was she fresshe for to devyse. 
Her yellow hair was broidered in a tresse, 
Behynde her bak, a yardé long, I gesse. 
And in the garden at the sonne upriste 
Sche walketh up and down, and as her list 
Sche gathereth flowers, party whyte and red, 
To make a sotel garland for her heed, 
And as an angel hevenlyche she sang.” 


Who can wonder that both Palamon and 
Arcite, when this “phantom of delight” first 
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broke upon their vision, were “ stongen unto 
the herte,” and that there was no remedy till 
their claims had been put to the stern arbi- 
trament of battle? It is curious how little 
prominent the heroine is in this story of 
passionate love and rivalry. It is hardly 
possible to construct a character of Emily 
out of the rare occasions in which she appears, 
Infinite pity for the suffering, and willingness 
to accept meekly whichever of the two “ poure 
bachelers”’ should survive the furious contest 
for the possession of her, this is all that is 
indicated. The interest of the story centres 
in the two men, not in the woman, as the 
authors of the Z7wo Noble Kinsmen were not 
slow to perceive. 

In Griselda, on the other hand, we have 
a character the peculiarities of which are 
worked out in most careful detail—we cannot 
say to the bitter end, for the end is happy— 
but to the verge of what promises to be the 
crowning disaster of all. Griselda is the 
“beggar-maid” to this King Cophetua, the 
Marquis of Saluce. She dwells in contented 
poverty with her old father, whom she labours 
to support. Her beauty, industry, and con- 
tentment with her lot, are told in a charming 
stanza :— 


“ But for to speke of vertuous beautee 
Then was she oon, the fairest under sonne ; 
For poureliche yfostred wp was she, 
No idle lust was through her heart y-ronne ; 
Wel ofter of the well than of the tonne 
She drank, and for she wolde vertu please, 
She knew wel labour, but none ydel ese.” 


But though she was “so tendre of age,” 
the poet tells us,— 


“Yet in the brest of her virginitee 
There was encloséd rype and sad corage,”— 


a beautiful phrase, when we have trans- 
lated it, in thought, into its essential mean- 
ing. She was young, but she had a strength 
of heart, riper than her years might warrant, 
and with it the seriousness that comes from 
having thus early to be the prop and staff of 
a house. All that follows is an expansion of 
this text, and shows how her “ rype and sad 
corage” is proof against every attempt to 
sour the sweetness of her nature, and crush 
her resolute endurance. The narrative follows 
closely the Latin of Petrarch, but a few 
words of the Latin prose are often expanded, 
and made to fill a whole stanza, though by a 
process the very reverse of diluting—and the 
purest touches of all in the poem are Chaucer’s 
own. For instance, when the “stupid” 


husband (there is no worthier name for him) 
tells Griselda that he has chosen a new wife, 
and that she must now leave him, taking 
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with her only such dower (but a few ragged 
clothes) as she originally brought him, the 
revulsion of feeling that follows on her 
reference to this circumstance is simply 
superb, and owes nothing to any suggestion 
in the original :— 


“But whereas ye me profer such dowaire 
As I first brought, it is wel in my mynde 
It were my wretched clothés, naught more fair, 
Which now, I fear, were hard for me to find. 
O goode God ! how gentil and how kynde 
Ye seméd by your speche and your visige 
The day that maked was our maridge :— 


and a little later, when Griselda hints that 
the marquis had better not treat a second 
wife as he has treated his first, we see what 
a true poet can make of a mere suggestion 
in his original. Petrarch’s version makes 
Griselda say to her husband, “One thing 
only in good faith I beseech and counsel you : 
not to harass this woman with the stings 
with which you have harassed one other.” 
This is delicate and pathetic ; but as Professor 
Skeat has well remarked, Chaucer would not 
be outdone in delicacy, and while retaining 
the exquisite finesse of the original, he is able 
to add to it without weakening it: there 
is no anti-climax in the four lines that 
follow :— 


“ One thing beseech I you and warn alsé, 
That ye ne prikké with no tormenting 
This tendre mayden, as ye have done mo—” 


(‘* As ye have done to more than her”—that is, to 
others.) 
“For she is fostred in her nourishing, 

More tendrely, and, to my supposing, 

She coude not adversitee endure, 

As coude a pouré fostred creattire.” 


Perhaps there is nothing in English liter- 
ature that better illustrates the power of the 
humanising touch tocommend and make con- 
ceivable the most unpromising material. In 
the bare outline of the story of Griselda, there 
is everything to repel, and even to disgust. 
The brutal stupidity of the husband is only 
less distasteful than the senseless endurance 
of the wife. And yet bya few lines here and 
there, such as those just cited, Chaucer makes 
the incredible narrative almost credible ; the 
woman’s character almost to be admired ; and 
the conduct of the husband to be justified by 
its success. No wonder that the climax of 
wifely devotion is reached in these lines, and 
that the husband here at last abates his 
“‘ sturdiness,” and takes her to his arms, and 
avows that all his trials of her patience were 
but experiments, and that the second wife is 
nothing but a name— 
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“ Now knowe I, deré wyf, thy steedfastness ; 
And her in armes he took, and gan her kiss.” 


It is a triumph of art—whether due to 
Chaucer, or Petrarch, or Boccaccio, or to 
some still earlier embellisher of the story— 
that the hard husband is at last melted—not 
by the wife’s boundless capacity for taking 
blows without returning them, but by her 
generosity—her thought of others, at the 
moment when her own condition is the most 
abject and forlorn. It is generosity, not 
weakness reduced to its unworthiest shape, 
that keeps the story sweet and wholesome. 

This same quality of generosity makes the 
charm of Chaucer’s story of Dorigen, the 
virtuous wife, in the less familiar Franklin’s 
Tale. The story is indeed so much less 
familiar that it may be given here in outline, 
without need of apology. In Armorique (so 
runs the tale) there dwelt a noble knight, 
Arviragus, who woos and wins a no less 
admirable woman, Dorigen. The love of 
adventure and military glory takes the 
husband away to Britain, and the poor wife 
is inconsolable for his absence. Her beauty 
and worth have long worked havoc in the 
breast of a young squire, by name Aurilius, 
who at last discloses to her his passion. She 
rejects his suit with proper indignation, and 
declares she will be a true and faithful wife 
to her life’s end. But at last, to rid herself 
of his importunity, she imposes on him in 
jest a condition of supposed impossibility. 
While wandering along the sea-shore she has 
been continually alarmed by the sight of 
the dangerous rocks along the coast which 
might so easily be the destruction of her 
husband’s ship, should he return in unfavour- 
able weather. So much has this preyed upon 
her mind that at last, harassed by this double 
anxiety of her husband’s danger and her 
lover’s ardent attentions, she one day promises 
that on the day when he shall have removed 
all the perilous rocks from the coast of 
Brittany, she will return his affection :— 


“T say, when ye have made this coast so clene 
Of rokkés, that there is no stoné seen, 
Then wol I love yow best of any man— 
Have here my trouthe, in all that ever I can ; 
For wel I wot that that schal never betide.” 


(For, at least, I am sure—that is to say—that that 
will never come to pass.) 


“Let such folie out of youre herte glide.” 


And she hopes, with this final answer, to give 

the young man his dismissal for good and all. 

But he is not to be so shaken off. He goes 

away to a learned clerk among his friends, 
3c 
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who is skilled in magic, who undertakes for a 
handsome consideration (a thousand pounds) 
to effect the required result. By his know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, and an applica- 
tion of the arts of the astrologer, he succeeds 
in bringing about an abnormally high tide, 

, the effect of which is, not to remove the 
rocks from the coast, but to cover them, and 
so give the appearance of their removal :— 


“ And through his magik, for a week or tweye, 
It seméd that the rokkés were aweye.” 
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And told him all, as ye have herd before— 

This housband with glad chiere in goodé wyse, 

Answerd and sayd, as I schal you devyse. ~ 

‘Is ther aught else, my Dorigen, but this ?’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ quod sche, ‘ as God my counsel is— 

This is too much—were it not Goddés will.’ 

‘Yea, wife,’ quoth he, ‘what can’t be helped, 
keep still— 

All may be well, perchance, for us to-day— 

You shall your truthe holden, by my fay. 

For God so wisely have mercy on me, 

I to the heart would sooner stikkéd be 

For very love which that I to you have, 
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THE COURT OF LOVE—PHILOGONET AND ROSIAL. 
From a Drawing by H, RyLanp, 


Meantime Arviragus is returned, safe and 
sound to his faithful wife, and when Dorigen 
has learned that the promise she had given 
to Aurilius is claimed, upon what seems 
irrefragable proof of the conditions being 
fulfilled, she is in despair. Her husband 
finds her weeping, and asks her the cause :-— 


“ And she gan wepe ever longer the more. 
‘Allas’! quod sche, ‘that ever was I born ! 
Thus have I sayd,’ quod she, ‘thus have I 

sworn,’ 





But that ye should your trouthé keep and save, 
Truth is the heighest thing that men may keepe, 
But with that word he gan anon to wepe.” 


The unhappy wife, thus far exonerated 
from blame, repairs weeping to her lover, 
and tells him her husband’s decision. Aurilius 
is deeply touched, in his turn, by this signal 
instance of respect for the sacredness of a pro- 
mise, and considering that it would be indeed 
a “churlish wretchedness” to persist in his 
claim, he releases the wife from her bond, to 
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show (as he says) that the humbler member 
of society will not be outdone in generosity 
by his superior :— 


“Thus can a squyer doe a gentil dede 
As well as can a knight.” 


But then begin the poor squire’s own 
embarrassments. He has pledged himself to 
pay a thousand pounds to the learned clerk 
who worked the magical charm upon the 
elements. And now he knows that he cannot 
discharge this debt without parting with his 
heritage. He goes in fear and trembling to 
explain his position to his learned friend, but 
that friend is so affected by the turn that 
things have taken that he wipes out the debt 
upon the spot, to show, as he says, that a 
clerk can do “a gentil dede” as well as a 
squire. Thus all are released from the pre- 
dicament into which circumstances have 
brought them, and the story ends with the 
happiness and content of all concerned. 

In reading of the preposterous bond con- 
cerning the rocks and their removal, one is 
reminded of the central incident of the 
Merchant of Venice. In both cases an “ im- 
moral contract” is entered into, in merry 
sport, because the promiser conceives of the 
proposed conditions as impossible of fulfil- 
ment. In Shakespeare’s play the contract 
becomes almost too painful for contemplation. 
In Chaucer we are still more deeply pained 
because there is something at stake even more 
sacred than human life. Added to which, 
the introduction of the supernatural element 
—the astrology and the magic—still further 
increases the unreality of the story. But 
yet the air of the romance is so filled with 
sweetness from the rivalry in generosity 
among all the personages ; the reverence for 
faithfulness and truth is so genuine, however 
Quixotic ; in a word, the human touch is so 
dominant over the absurdities of the situation, 
that at the close of the story one is actually 
richer in faith as to the possibilities of good 
in human nature. This is the triumph of 
ingenuousness. “The pity of it—the pity 
of it, Iago,” is the sweet, sad note that rings 
through all, and purges the story of all dross 
of improbability and absurdity. And in the 
combination of fidelity, guilelessness, and 
playfulness, there is no figure in English 
literature more delicately indicated than 
Dorigen, until we come to Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. 

There is a certain family likeness, it must 
be admitted, in Chaucer’s heroines, due in 
part to the conventional estimate of the 
period, as to what constituted true “ woman- 
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hede,” and in part to Chaucer himself empha- 
sising, after the manner of writers, such of 
these qualities as were most dear to himself. 
But in one poem, at least, he has drawn for 
us a character with such fulness of detail, 
such distinctive traits of individuality, that 
we become aware of a power in him of 
drawing from the model, and not merely 
reproducing the same type continually. We 
possess from his hand a portrait, and one 
drawn under circumstances that made it 
impossible for him to deal exclusively in 
generalities. John of Gaunt, Edward the 
Third’s fourth son, owed his title (“ Time- 
honoured Lancaster”) to his marriage with 
the Lady Blanche, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancaster. He married her while only a 
boy of nineteen, and enjoyed ten years of 
+ happiness with his wife. In the autumn 

of 1369 the Duchess died, and Chaucer, pro- 
bably at the request of his intimate friend 
and patron, the bereaved husband, wrote a 
long elegy in her honour—the remarkable 
poem which has come down to us under the 
title of the Boke of the Duchess. Here, it 
might have been thought, it would be impos- 
sible for Chaucer to translate other poems, 
or even borrow from other poets ; and yet it 
is in this poem that some of his most note- 
worthy feats in this kind have been achieved. 
In his own age Chaucer had the title among 
his contemporaries of the “noble Transla- 
tour,” but he was also no less noble a 
borrower. Like Moliére, Chaucer made a 
rule of taking “ son bien,” wherever he found 
it, and it is strange that it has been left for 
a countryman of Moliére, the eminent French 
critic, M. Sandras, to disallow almost all 
merit to this particular poem, on account of 
the numerous “conveyals” (as the wise 
might call it) from other poems that it 
contains. It is on this ground chiefly that 
M. Sandras holds the Boke of the Duchess 
one of the weakest of Chaucer’s productions, 
and “a servile imitation ” of the French four- 
teenth century poet, Guillaume de Machault. 
It is certain that from two of Machault’s 
extant poems, the Dit de la Fontaine 
Amoureuse, and the Reméde de la Fortune, 
Chaucer borrowed for this poem several 
and translated them with a frank 
literality that make it clear he was not 
ashamed of his action. But the truth is 
that in Chaucer’s day, and until long 
afterwards, the crime of plagiarism had no 
existence. To have skilfully borrowed was 
part of a writer’s literary merit, and the 
transference of a striking passage from the 
French language to the English was no 
wrong to the original producer of it, but 
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rather a compliment and a tribute. Of 
course, if a poem like the Boke of the Duchess, 
of some thirteen hundred lines, were made up 
chiefly of other men’s thoughts, conveyed in 
a literal translation of their words, it would 
cease to have any claim to originality. But 
“servile imitation” is too strong a phrase, in 
any case, where the passages imitated form 
apparently only about a tenth part of the 
whole. M. Sandras quotes some of the stolen 
portions, and having a case to make out, we 
must assume that he gives us the most strik- 
ing of these. He shows us that not only 
from Machault, but from that famous store- 
house of imagery and allusion, the Roman de 
la Rose, Chaucer freely borrowed ; but, after 
the manner of critics, he lays little or no 
stress upon those passages in Chaucer’s poem 
that do Nor seem to have been taken from 
any French original. Nor does he seem to 
recognise that in Chaucer’s day, or Shake- 
speare’s, or even in our own, it is not so 
much what a man borrows, as the use 
he makes of his borrowed material, that 
determines his claim to be accounted an 
original writer. It seems possible indeed 
that the idea of the poem was suggested to 
Chaucer by his patron, and that he sat down 
in the first instance to his task work in some- 
what of a perfunctory spirit. He adopts 
almost as an inevitable condition his favourite 
machinery of adream. He (Chaucer) repre- 
sents himself as reading in bed. In default of 
being able to sleep, he has naturally turned 
to that story-book of never-failing delight, 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid; until at last he 
falls asleep over the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone, just as Shakespeare (who knew his 
Chaucer well) makes his Imogen fall asleep 
over the story of Tereus. Ovid’s story is one 
of the faithful love of husband and wife, 
crowned by death, and when Chaucer, with 
this subject fresh in his mind, at length 
prevails upon the sleep-god Morpheus to 
grant him the boon he most sorely needs, it 
is natural that the dream accompanying that 
sleep should concern itself with the death of 
that faithful wife, who had been so gracious 
a friend to the poet. In his dream he is near 
a beautiful castle—Windsor, one can well 
believe—though the king who is out hunting 
in the neighbourhood of it, proves to be no 
English king, but the mythical Roman 
Emperor, Octavian. Chaucer (in his dream) 
takes horse and joins the hunting party, only 
to find that the hart which they were hunting 
had got away. The scent was lost, and the 
master-hunter had sounded upon his horn 
the notes that told that the sport for the 
present was over, 
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The poet had taken up his station at a 
particular tree, and at this moment the 
incident is introduced which leads with 
admirable skill to the intended subject of 
the poem. It must be told in Chaucer’s own 
lines :— 


“T was go walkéd fro my tree, 
And as I went, there came by mee 
A whelpe, that fawned me as I stoode 
That hadde yfolowed, and koude no good.” 


(i.e. that had tried to follow the rest of the pack, 
but had been unsuccessful). 


“Tt came and crepte to me as lowe, 
Right as it haddé me yknowe : 
Held down his head, and joined his ears, 
And leyde al smoothé down his hairs. 
I wolde have caught it ; and anon 
It fleddé, and was fro me gone.” 


Chaucer has drawn the dog and man with 
a precision and clearness that leaves nothing 
for a painter to add—else, what a subject for 
Mr. Briton Riviere! The whelp goes its 
way, but there is something in its manner 
that makes the poet curious to see what the 
dog will do, and he follows it till it leads 
him to a retired part of the wood, where he 
becomes aware— 


“Of a man in blak 
That sate, and had yturned his bak 
To an ooke—an hugé tree. 
‘Lordé!’ thought I, ‘who may that be ? 
What ayleth hym to sitten here?’ 
Anooné righte I wenté nere. 
Then found I sitting, evene uprighte 
A wondre welfaringé knighte, 
(By the maner me thoughte so) 
Of goode size, and right yonge thereto, 
Of the age of foure and twentye yere, 
Upon his berde but little hair, 
And he was clothed al in blake.” 


Chaucer hears the stranger, who is utterly 
woe-begone, chant a song implying the death 
of some much-loved lady, and when it is 
ended, he ventures to address the strange 
knight, who replies courteously, and the two 
enter into conversation. Chaucer urges him, 
with charming delicacy and feeling to confide 
to him his trouble, and after some preluding, 
the stranger (who is of course Chaucer's 
friend, John of Gaunt) proceeds to narrate 
his falling in love and wooing, and to describe 
in fullest detail the beauty and charms of 
the lady. On a day, it seemed, the young 


man had fallen in with a company of fair 
ladies, and among these one had struck him 
to the heart, and determined his lot for ever. 
“T saw one,” he says, “that was lyke noone 
He was caught, he adds, so 


of the route.” 
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THE FRANKELEYNE'S TALE—DORIGEN AND AURILIUS. 
From a Drawing by H. Rytaxp. 
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suddenly, that he took no further counsel, 
save of her look, and of his own heart; for 
his own thought told him, 


“Tt were better to serve her for nought, 
Than with another to be wel.” 


I do not suppose Burns ever read a line of 
Chaucer, but he has something very like 
this :— 


“°Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside, Jessie !” 


And indeed the lover proceeds to draw such 
a picture of her varied gifts and graces that 
we are not surprised at this hyperbole. Like 
Wordsworth’s women, she had the two-fold 
gift of seriousness and playfulness, and in 
either mood was charming :— 


“She hadde so stedfaste countenaunce, 
So noble porte and meyntenaunce.” 


And yet, for all this : 


“T saw her daunce so comelely, 
Carole and synge so swetély, 
Laughe and playe so womanly, 
And loke so debonairly ; 

So goodely speke and so frendly, 
That certes I trowe that nevermore, 
Was seene so blissful a tresore.” 


The hair upon her head—he knows not 
how to call it—it was neither red, nor yellow, 
nor brown: 


“ Methought most liké gold it was.” 


And then what eyes “my lady hadde” ! 
—“debonaire, good, glad, and sadde”—a 
combination of the serious and the playful, 
the earnest with the merry, that Chaucer 
handed down for Shakespeare to use, and 
none so well, in his Rosalinds and Violas 
and Perditas. Her look, the lover goes on to 
say, Was so sweet and ingenuous to all, that 
presumptuous fools thought when she smiled 
upon them that she “meant something ”— 
that she had singled them out of the crowd 
of admirers for special favour. But it was 
nothing of the sort; it was no individual 
that she had thus marked by her preference. 
Dulness was “of her adrad.” Dulness was 
afraid of her! Surely nothing was ever 
said more consummate than this, unless it be 
a few lines later on, where the lover, after 
the common-place praise that she was the 
very ensample and type of nature’s most 
perfect workmanship, adds this vigorous 
climax, 

“be it never so darke, 
Me thinketh I see her ever mo,”, 
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—a compliment which Sir Thomas Wyatt re- 
peated, without improving it, a hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, 


“Yet can I not hide me in no dark place ; 
So followeth me remembrance of that face.” 


I wish I had space to transfer to these 

ges the whole of this incomparable picture 
of the ideal English lady. Her speech was 
so “ goodely and softe”’ ; so true, so free from 
scorn, that for all her wit and playfulness, 


“there was never yet through her tongue 
Man nor woman greatly harmed,” 


and her “simple record” was as much to be 
trusted as any other person’s bond. Then 
she was so good, that even “Hester in the 
Bible” did not surpass her. And her 
goodness was not the cheap innocence of 
ignorance :-— 

“T seye not that she had not knowing 

What harmé was, or elles she 

Hadde known no good, so thinketh me.” 


Indeed, she loved right so dearly, that she 
could wrong no man living. No one could 
bring shame to her— 


“She loved so wel her owné name,” 


that is, her name of Blanche, emblem of all 
innocence and purity. 

Then, too, she had none of the little 
coquetries of her sex, which might almost 
have been venial in such a woman. She was 
not one of those young ladies who send 
gentlemen off upon fools’ errands to Prussia 
and Turkey and Tartary, to test their devo- 
tion. She used no such “smale knakkes” 
as these. But why go on? asks the lover ; 
sufficient to say she was— 


“that swete wife, 
My suffisaunce, my luste, my life, 
Myn bape, myn hele, and al my blisse, 
My worldes welfare, and my goddess, 
And I hooly hers, and every del.” 


And then on being further encouraged by 
Chaucer to continue his story, the sorrowful 
lover goes on to tell how he wooed and won 
this charming creature; how he loved, but 
was afraid to tell his passion (he durst not, 
for all the world, tell her his thought): and 
how, to keep himself from idleness, he learned 
to make verses. The following were the first 
lines he wrote, he says, and he can’t remem- 
ber whether they were better or worse than 
the rest :— 


“Lord! hyt maketh myn herte lighte 
When I think on that sweet wight, 
That is so seemly on to see, 
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And wishe to God it might so be 
That she wolde holde me for her knyghte, 
My lady that is so fair and bright.” 


Certainly worse lines than these have been 
written in the early stages of many a court- 
ship! But even writing these valentines 
did not advance matters much. The time 
must come when the awful word must be 
spoken, and the awful question asked. In- 
deed, it must come soon, for he could not 
bear the suspense much longer ; and it came 
into his thoughts that a lady so beautiful 
and good could not have been left without 
pity in her composition :— 


“So, at the lasté, sooth to seyen, 
I bethoughte me that Nature 
Ne formed never in creature 
So moché beauty trewely 
And bounte, wythoute mercy.” 


So, on this happy thought he spoke. But 
his courage and nerve failed him so utterly, 
that of all his carefully prepared address he 
could command no syllable when the moment 
came :— 


“For wytte, maner, and al was gone, 
I seyde ‘ Mercy ’—and no more.” 


The thought that had given him courage to 
declare his love was the one thought left 
him when the moment came for him to 
speak! He cried Mercy, and then broke 
down. But, by and by, his courage revived 
and his self-possession :— 


“T gan her beseeche 
That she wolde be my lady sweet ;” 


and he swore, with “almost all the holy 
vows of Heaven,” 


“ Ever to be stedfast and true 
And love her alwey fresshly newe, 
And never other lady have 
And all her worship for to save, 
As I best could : I swere her this 
For youres is alle that ever ther is 
For evermore, myn herte sweet !” 


But, alas! when he had told his tale :— 


“God wote, she counted not a straw, 
Of all my tale, so thoughté me.” 


I cannot counterfeit her exact words, adds 
the poor knight, but the “grit” of her 
answer was nay/ and he attempted no re- 
joinder. He durst say no more “for pure 
fear,” but stole away to bear his anguish 
as he might. No need for him, he says, to 
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seek for sorrow. He found it fresh every 
morning when he awoke. 

But faint heart never won fair lady. He 
allowed a year to elapse, and then thought 
that he would recall to her his patient suf- 
ferings, and see whether she might not even 
yet be merciful. He resolved to tell her 
that he willed nothing but good, and worship, 
and to keep her name above all things ; and 
that seeing he was so bent on this, and was 
so “ busy to serve” her, and that after all he 
meant no harm, it seemed a pity that he 
should die ! 


“ And pitee were I shuldé sterve 
Syth that I willed none harm, iwis.” 


And this last delightful plea was successful. 
The lady could hold out no longer, but gave 
him then and there “the noble gifte of her 
mercy.” No need to ask if I was happy, 
adds the knight. So help me God, I was 
like a man raised from death to life, and my 
future existence was the happiest and gladdest 
that can be conceived. For I was a mere 
boy, but she took my foolish youth into her 
governance ; and whenever (as often enough 
chanced) I was in the wrong, and she in the 
right, she would always forgive me with such 
a sweet grace! Our joy was every morning 
new, and our hearts so “even a pair,” that 
when joy or sorrow came we bore it together 
in perfectest accord :— 


“‘ And thus we lived full many a yere 
So wel, I kan not tellé how.” 


Up to this point the young man and his 
questioner had been at cross purposes. The 
lover had spoken vaguely of some happiness 
that had passed from him for ever, but how 
or why, he had not given his newly found 
friend to understand. But the dénoitment 
cannot longer be concealed. Chaucer asks 
the fatal question :— 


“<Sir !’ quoth I, ‘where is she now ?’ 
‘Now?’ quoth he and stopped anoon ; 
Therewith he waxe as dead as stone, 

And seyde, ‘ Allas! that [ was bore ! 

That was the losse! and here before 

I toldé thee what I had lorne. 

Bethinke how I seyde here beforne, 

Thou know’st full little what thou meanest, 

I have loste more than thou weenest. 

God wot, alas! right that was she.’ 

‘ Allas! sir, how ? what may that be ?’ 

‘She is dead :’ ‘ Nay ?’—‘ Yes, by my truth !’ 
‘Is that your loss? By God, it is ruth !’” 


At this juncture the Castle bell struck 
twelve (still in his dream) and therewith the 
poet woke, to find himself lying in his bed, 
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THE KNIGHT'S TALE—THE PRAYER OF ARCITE. 
From a Drawing by H. Rytanp. 


and the book open at the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone, still in his hand. 

Chaucer never did anything better than 
this, even with the maturer hand that framed 
the Canterbury Tales. Whatever hints he 
may have taken from Machault and others— 
whatever actual passages he may have trans- 
lated bodily in order to gratify the foreign 
tastes of the day, the portrait of the lady 
here drawn must have been in substance 
taken from the life, or it could never have 
pleased and satisfied the widowed husband. 
The graces and virtues of the lady may have 
been heightened and idealised, but no enu- 
meration of female traits, because they had 
occurred in some poem of Machault, would 
have been any compliment to her or John of 
Gaunt. We must assume that Chaucer was 
here drawing from a model ; and most cer- 
tainly he has produced a picture which may 
rank with the most famous in English poetry 
—nothing like or second to it appeared in 
poetry until Shakespeare began the matchless 


series of his heroines. And yet here isa poem 
which not one in a thousand even of intelli- 
gent lovers of poetry in our day has ever 
read or heard of. 

Like other great humorists, Chaucer has 
two distinct methods of presenting the femi- 
nine character, and obtains many of his 
happiest effects by the expressed or implied 
contrast between woman as she is and woman 
as she ought to be. Excellent opportunity 
for this is afforded him in the Canterbury 
Tales by the circumstance that the host of 
the Tabard, Harry Bailey, and other members 
of the cavalcade form a kind of chorus or 
running commentary on the various tales as 
they are told. Such characters as Griselda 
and Constance and the wife of Melibeus not 
unnaturally suggest to certain of the married 
men among the company that their own 
homes would be made happier by the trans- 
ference to their atmosphere of some of that 
wifely patience which marked the heroines of 
the respective stories. And even where the 
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story has been of a different complexion, 
these gentlemen have the chance of express- 
ing their sad assent to the type of female 
imperfection there presented. The merchant, 
in prefacing his own contribution to the 
entertainment of the company, frankly ad- 
mits that his wife at home is the worst that 
“ For though the fiend to her y-coupled were, | 
She wold him overmatch, I dare well swear.” 


He had only been married two months, he 
says, and yet he was certain that no bachelor 
at the end of his days could tell a tale of so 
much sorrow as he could of these two 
months. And when he has taken his part in 
the day’s story-telling the host finds himself 
obliged to say “ Ditto to Mr. Burke,” and to 
admit that woman’s nature is full of “ slights 
and subtleties,” and that though his own 
wife is a model of propriety in other ways, 
she is a “labbing shrew” and has a variety 
of other faults too numerous to mention. 
Under these circumstances so many tales 
illustrative of feminine meekness and for- 
bearance as are told by his companions could 
not but have been very galling to the host, 
and indeed when he has heard the tale of 
Melibeus and his patient wife, he is provoked 
to a very detailed description of the stern 
realities of his own domestic life. I wish my 
wife could have heard this tale, he says. She 
certainly might have taken a lesson from the 
lady. Why, when I have occasion to correct 
my apprentices she brings out the great 
“ clubbed staves” and cries, “ Slay the dogs, 
every man jack of them! Break their backs 
and their bones!” And if any neighbour 
fails to pay a proper salute to my wife when 
they meet in church, she comes home, raises 
such a storm, requires me to resent the 
affront, and pick a quarrel with my neigh- 
bours, and, if I hesitate, taunts me with 
being a cowardly loon, that is afraid to stand 
up for his own wife. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is the dominant tone in which Chaucer 
speaks of the ladies of real life, as contrasted 
with the ideal ladies of fiction, and from 
Chaucer’s time onwards the type has been 
reproduced again and again by our humor- 
ists, by Shakespeare and Fielding and 
Jerrold and Dickens. Mrs. Quickly is of a 
thoroughly Chaucerian type, though treated 
with that greater fulness which a dramatist 
has at his command. And so are Mrs. Chick 
(when she tells Mr. Chick if he wishes to 
trample on her with his boots he had better 
do it) and Mrs. Raddle. The conventional 
real woman (if the contradiction in terms 
may be allowed) is pretty much the same in 
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all times. The affected lady who minces her 
words, and in whose mouth butter will hardly 
melt ; the lady who feeds her spaniel on 
French rolls and cream ; the inveterate ten- 
dency to henpeck, and the extreme sensitive- 
ness on points of social precedence—all these 
are found in Chaucer, as they are in all 
humorists and satirists since, down to John 
Leech and George du Maurier. It is startling 
to read in the Boke of the Duchess of the 
young ladies who send their admirers on 
distant errands out of sheer mischievous 
coquetry, and to find the same thing recorded 
of Miss Pecksniff at Mrs. Todgers’s dinner 
party, who (we read) was cruel and capricious, 
and sent gentlemen on messages to other 
gentlemen, and forgot all about them before 
they could return with the answer, and in- 
vented a thousand tortures, rending their 
hearts to pieces. But for a purely humorous 
treatment of the female subject there is 
nothing in Chaucer more admirable than the 
fable of the Cock and the Fox—the Nun 
Priest's Tale. The cock Chanticleer, and his 
wife Pertelote, are a kind of ornithological 
Mr. and Mrs. Caudle—with a difference. 
The cock has had an ill-omened dream, and 
the contrast between the superstitious hus- 
band, who is certain something will happen, 
and the rationalistic wife who persists that it 
is only the result of indigestion, is simply one 
of the most delightful things in any 

The fable must surely be little known in this 
age, or it certainly would have been included 
in the published manifestos of the Psychical 
Society. Indeed the enumeration by the cock 
of the dreams he had read of which had 
turned out true, reads exactly like some 
recent articles in the Nineteenth Century. It 
is in this fable that the cock so far forgets 
himself as to quote Latin to his wife :— 


“ Mulier est hominis Confusio,” 


which he at once, however, gallantly trans- 
lates :— 


“ Madame, the sentence of this Latin is 
Woman is mannes joy, and all his bliss.” 


The late R. H. Horne, when editing a 
modernised version of certain of Chaucer’s 
poems forty years ago, announced that he 
had met with much sympathy and encourage- 
ment in his enterprise save from one gentle- 
man “of literary eminence,” who objected to 
any process of the sort being applied to the 
poet. He did not want Chaucer made easy. 
He wished, he said, to keep Chaucer for 
himself and a few friends. There is a fine 
epicurism in this avowal that commands 
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respect, though it is clear that its author was 
far from having appropriated the teaching of 
his favourite writer in the noble line, 


“ And gladly wold he learn, and gladly teach ;” 


—one of the few lines of Chaucer, by the way, 
that have become household words beyond 
the circle of the “few friends” indicated. 
The literary gentleman might have spared 
himself any anxiety. After forty years it 
may truly be said that every admirer of 
Chaucer has still but a limited number of 
friends to share his enthusiasm. Thanks to 
the labours of Mr. Morris and Mr. Skeat, 
the students in our universities, and even 
the boys and girls in our best schools are 
coming to be aware what a treasure of poetry 
and humour is open for their enjoyment. 
But to the general reader, the “ very indiffer- 
ent spelling” which Charles Lamb’s friend 
noticed in the old black-letter volumes still 
proves a fatal obstacle. It is in fact the 
spelling that keeps Chaucer from being read. 
In the extracts I have given I have done 
little more than modernise the spelling, and 
here and there alter a word or grammatical 
form that has become wholly unrecognisable. 
Experience shows that it is mainly to the eye 
that Chaucer is obscure, and that when read 
aloud intelligently his language needs little 
other elucidation. In this respect of being 
neglected for his obscurities of diction, 
Chaucer’s fate has been curiously like that of 
another great English poet, separated from 
him by four hundred years. A _ parallel 
might indeed be drawn between Chaucer and 
Burns on other grounds. For in these two 
poets we have the two greatest masters of 
pathos and humour that Great Britain has 
produced among her non-dramatic writers. 
In colour, movement, and lightsomeness, there 
is nothing in our literature superior to the 
description of the farmyard (in the Nun 
Priest's Tale) when the cry of “ Fox” is raised, 
till we come to the days of Zam o’ Shanter. 
Yet neither Chaucer nor Burns is known to 
the average English poetry-lover. Ample 
proof is afforded of this in the circumstance 
how little one or the other is quoted. Five 
or six phrases from Burns, two or three from 
Chaucer, make up the number. If ever it 
should become the fashion to know Chaucer, 
the intelligent reader will discover that two 
days’ study of his English will be all that is 
necessary to the ample enjoyment of him. 
“T take unceasing delight in Chaucer,” 
said Coleridge. ‘“ His manly cheerfulness is 


especially delicious to me in my old age. 
How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how 
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perfectly free from the least touch of sickly 
melancholy or morbid drooping! The sym- 
pathy of the poet with the subjects of his 
poetry is particularly remarkable in Shake 
speare and Chaucer; but what the first 
effects by a strong act of imagination and 
mental metamorphosis, the last does without 
any effort, merely by the inborn kindly 
joyousness of his nature. How well do we 
seem to know Chaucer! How absolutely 
nothing do we know of Shakespeare!” The 
other leaders of the poetical renaissance of 
this century were also, like Coleridge, devoted 
to Chaucer. Scott was a true Chaucerian; 
so were Wordsworth and Southey ; so were 
Keats and Leigh Hunt. It was while waiting 
one day in Cowden Clarke’s lodgings that 
Keats found a copy of the Flower and the 
Leaf (which, if it is not Chaucer’s, is certainly 
by one of the most sympathetic of his 
imitators) and read it through, and wrote 
on the blank page at the end the delicate 
sonnet beginning, 


“This pleasant tale is like a little copse : 
The honeyed lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place.” 


Later on Keats adds the beautiful line which 
may seem to many to express the most 
characteristic feature of Chaucer’s poetry :— 


“Oh ! what a power has white simplicity !” 


No doubt this simplicity—naiveté, we are 
fond of calling it—is one of the first delights 
that every reader experiences on his first 
introduction to Chaucer. But, as the latest 
and best of Chaucer’s biographers has re- 
marked, this naiveté belongs at least as 
much to the age as to the particular poet. 
It was a time when for literary purposes all 
nature was fresh and unused, and when the 
describer of men and things never paused to 
ask himself whether the things he observed 
and noted had been observed and noted 
before. The poet wrote with no fear of the 
professional critic before his eyes. But there 
is nothing in simplicity to secure the vitality 
of a work of art. It has been no such 
negative quality that has kept Chaucer's 
poetry eternally sweet. When we have 
exhausted the effect of this first, and doubt- 
less surprising charm, we may go on to note 
Chaucer's transcendent gifts of pathos and 
humour, and a dramatic instinct which, if 
he had lived two centuries later, might have 
added to our list of dramatists a name 
second only to Shakespeare 
ALFRED AINGER. 
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CRICKET. 


“ DousTLEss Heaven might have made a 
better berry than the strawberry, but cer- 
tainly Heaven never did,” says the good 
English divine. Doubtless, we may alter the 
phrase—man might have developed a better 
game than cricket, but certainly man never 
did. This we say without regard to the 
feelings of tennis-players. Their pastime is 
indeed “the sport of princes,” but for that 
very reason we cannot deem it “the prince 
of games.” Tennis, like the Game Laws, 
private property in land, the House of Lords, 
Covent Garden Market, and other notorious 
abuses, is a feudal survival of an exclusive 
and aristocratic character. The very dis- 
position of the court, with its pent-house 
and grille, speaks of its origin in the court 
of the medieval castle. Now medieval 
castles have a notoriously bad character. 
“Castelas he let wyrcean, and earme men 
swencte ;” “castles he built, and made it 
rough for poor men,” says the Peterborough 
Chronicle. While the villein was being sat 
upon by the baron, in a box half full of 
rough stones,' the baron’s sons were playing 
tennis in the castle court. Thus tennis, like 


1 See Lingard, Freeman, Florence of Worcester, 
The Peterborough Chronicle, Thaddeus of Warsaw, &c. 


highway robbery, was the sport of princes 
such as Henry V. in his salad days ; Henry V. 
who received that famous present of tennis 
balls from the King of France. Even now 
there are probably not more than two or 
three hun tennis players in England. 
It is a game of a closed-in court and a stuffy 
smoky dedans, and, with all its excellent 
qualities, can never be popular. Cricket, on 
the other hand, is the game of the people. 
Wherever you see two or three English boys 
with a ball and a stick, their amusement 
naturally takes the shape of a rude kind 
of cricket. In the parks the little street- 
boys pile their coats up to make a wicket, 
and show a fine natural tendency to hit to 
square leg. Even little girls make a wicket 
of a tree, in Kensington Gardens, and bowl 
slows with soft balls. Every open space 
has its own small match going on, and 
on all that is left of village greens you 
always see the worn marks of the wickets. 
I speak of the south of England, the north 
has kicking and other diversions—the north, 
that is, far from the influences of Sheffield 
and Manchester. 

“How much are we to get by the hour 
for this?” said the Northumbrian swains, 
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when their squire presented them with a 
ground, wickets, bats, balls, and an oration 
explanatory of the rules. But even in Nor- 
thumberland cricket is being planted chiefly 
by curates. Even in the remote parts of 
Scotland, “the country of the wild Scots,” 
cricket is being introduced. Moral reformers 
hope that it will partially take the place of 
the favourite local pastime, “to woo a 
bonnie lassie when the kye come hame,” a 
diversion not found to elevate the character 


of the parish. 


slackens before luncheon, and how, after 
luncheon, the bowlers, like men refreshed 
with beef and beer, mow down the wickets, 
Mr. George Meredith is not wrong—cricket 
requires beer and beef for its noble nurture, 
The writers on this topic have usually had 
the sportsman’s love of a bit of learning, of 
a bit of Latin, but they have not been 
really serious scholars. Scientific study 
has not bent itself to the question of the 
origin of cricket; and the weather is too 
warm, as Nimrod found “the pace too good 





A FAMILY GROUP. 
From a Drawing by J. Downman, A.R.A., in the British Museum. 


Granting, then, the popularity and pre- 
excellence of the noble game, what is its 
origin, and what its history? Of course no 
one invented cricket. Like almost every- 
thing else, cricket was evolved. We have 
but lately moved away from the state of 
mind of Herodotus, who tells us that the 
Lydians invented games during a famine to 
occupy their minds, and prevent them from 
feeling hungry. The Lydians could not have 
played cricket without having their meals 
regular. Look how the bowling always 


to inquire.” Certainly the Phacians, 
described by Homer in his Odyssey did not 
know cricket. Had they known it they 
would not have diverted their guests by 
empty exhibitions of their dexterity in hold- 
ing catches. No; they would have pitched 
the stumps, and displayed their national 
address at cricket. Chapman, however, in 
his translations, shows that he imagines 
Homer to have known stool-ball, from which 
amusement I shall attempt to derive the 
origin of cricket. In truth, Homer only 














THE ROYAL ACADEMY CLUB IN MARYLEBONE FIELDS. 
From a Picture by F. Harman, R.A., belonging to the Marylebone Club. 


says that Nausicaa played at ball with her 
maidens, but Chapman puts it thus :— 


“ Nausicaa 
With other virgins did at stool-ball play, 
Their shoulder-reaching head-tires laying by, 
Nausicaa, with her wrists of ivory, 
The liking stroke struck.” 


Here “the liking stroke” answers to our 
old “trial ball,” which is an exploded insti- 
tution. Chapman goes on, “The queen now 
for the upstroke struck the ball,” a techni- 
cality of which the meaning escapes us. 
But before considering stool-ball in particular, 
let us notice the various natural species into 
which all sport with balls and bats differen- 
tiates itself. First the players may return 
the ball to each other across a barrier, such 
as a net. Hence comes tennis, and the 
“tennis without chaces,” which the Spaniards 
found among the Aztecs, and balloon, and 
lawn-tennis. Next, each side may endeavour 
to drive the ball to a goal guarded by the 
opposite party. Hence come hockey, La 
Crosse, the Red Indian game, the Persian 


tsigan (whence chicane), and our polo. Again, 
the game may be to see which party will 
drive the ball into certain holes, or through 
certain hoops, in the smallest number of 
strokes. Hence comes the old Jeu de Malle, 
or Pell Mell, and hence come golf, and the 
modern form of pell mell—croquet. Again, 
the object may be to strike the ball to such 
a distance as will enable the player to traverse 
a given space before the ball can be returned 
by the other’party. If the ball be thrown 
or bowled to the striker, this game develops 
into rounders, base-ball, or the old stool-ball. 
A stool (which could be carried about and 
pitched anywhere in a moment) took the 
place of our wickets. I have played cricket 
with a camp-stool for wicket, I am sorry to 
say, in the market-place of Zug, it was 
excellent sport till a tremendous slog over 
the bowler’s head went straight for the 
Burgomaster’s windows. Again, if the ball 
be not thrown to the striker, but hit off the 
ground by himself, perhaps with the aid of 
some simple mechanism, we have the games 
of knur and spell ; trap, bat, and ball, or, sub- 
stituting for the ball a short piece of wood, 
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sharpened at the ends, we have tip-cat. 
Every one has seen tip-cat played in the 
streets. The street-boys are constantly hit- 
ting the cat into the eye of the wayfaring 
man. 

Now, as far as we can ascertain, cricket 
seems to have been evolved out ‘of stool-ball, 
and tip-cat, or as it was called, cat and dog. 
From stool-ball was borrowed the primitive 
wicket—a stool, or cricket—which (perhaps) 
gave its name to the pastime. From stool- 
ball, too, we have the custom of tossing or 
bowling the ball to the striker. From cat 
and dog we borrow that part of the game 
which consists in running between two fixed 
points while the ball (at cat and dog the cat, 
or piece of wood) is being fielded or returned, 
by the other side. 

Cat and dog is in one sense a classical 
game. Bunyan tells us that he was playing 
at it, and was just about to strike the cat, when 
he heard a supernatural voice bidding him 
forbear. I remember reading this passage 
in childhood, and fancying that Bunyan was 
torturing a poor puss, and that his heart was 
suddenly wrung by a sense of his own cruelty. 
But Bunyan was merely affected by a con- 
sciousness of the wickedness of primitive 
cricket. It seems that in some districts, cat 
and dog was less like knur and spell, or 
trap, bat, and ball, than I have supposed. 
The cat was not hit up and then knocked 
away by the player, as in tip-cat, but was 
thrown or bowled to him, as at cricket. 
Cat and dog, as played in Scotland of old, 
is thus described in Jamieson’s Dictionary : 
“Three play at this game, who are provided 
with clubs; they cut out two holes each, a 
foot in diameter and seven inches in depth. 
The distance between them is twenty-six 
feet. One stands at each hole with a club; 
these clubs are called dogs. A piece of wood, 
called a cat, about four inches long, and one 
inch in diameter, is thrown from one hole to 
another by a third person. The object is 
to prevent the cat from getting into the hole. 
Every time that it enters the hole, he who 
stands at that hole loses the club, and he 
who threw the cat gets possession of the 
club. If the cat be struck, he who strikes 
it changes places with the person who holds 
the other club, and as often as these positions 
are changed one is counted in the game by 
the two who hold the clubs, and are viewed 
as partners.” This is simply double wicket 
cricket, with holes in place of stumps, and a 
bit of wood for a ball. As every one knows, 
there was a hole between the two primitive 
stumps at cricket, till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The question rises, is 


cat and dog an economical Scotch debasement 
of cricket, or are the stumps and ball later 
improvements on the prehistoric cat and 
hole in the ground? It may be argued either 
way. The shoeblack in Ravenshoe played 
fives with a brass button. But fives did not 
begin with the use of brass buttons, and I 
fancy balls are older (the Pheacians used 
them) than cats, and that cats were a rustic 
substitute for a better article. A ball and 
club appear in the often copied Bodleian MS. 
of 1344, quoted by Strutt. However we 
settle this question, it is certain that “cat 
and dog,” and stool-ball, between them, have 
all the elements of cricket, except, perhaps, 
the “catching out” of players. Stumping 
was certain to come in, for human nature, 
on the side of the cat-thrower, would rise up 
against the holder of the dog, when he ran 
in too far. 

As to the antiquity of the name of cricket 
in application to a game, we know very little, 
and do not seem likely to learn more. The 
chief argument for the lateness of the game 
is the absence of reference to cricket in the 
lists of sports which, in old times, were 
formally recommended or prohibited. In the 
fortieth year of Elizabeth a piece of ground 
at Guildford was claimed as public property, 
because boys had always played cricket on it 
when it was not being used for bear-baiting. 
About 1630, it is recorded (by a Puritan) 
that Maidstone was “formerly a very pro- 
phane town,” where “ stool-ball, cricketis,” 
and other games were practised on the Lord’s 
Day. Thus, at that early date, a distinction 
was already taken, even by a Puritan who 
was no sportsman, between cricket and stool- 
ball. Then we hear, I really don’t know on 
what evidence—but all the cricket books give 
the story—of “ crickitt”’ played by the crews 
of English ships at Antioch, about 1680. 
The annals of Warwick declare that a match 
was played there in 1715. Very early in the 
eighteenth century the Artillery Ground, in 
Middlesex, was a home of cricket, whence 
the sport migrated to the White Conduit 
Ground, the grandmother of the M.C.C. 
Pope, Gray, Walpole, are all familiar with 
cricket. Sir Horace Mann, Walpole’s friend, 
was a distinguished bat. Walpole congratu- 
lates himself that, even in his boyhood, he 
can “ remember finer things” than a game of 
cricket, or a battle with a bargee. The bargee 
would probably, like his successor in Cod- 
lingsby, have “liked wopping ” young Horace. 
In 1743 an Ass wrote thus in the Gentleman's 
Magazine—his stupid wisdom is valuable, 
because it proves that our noble game 
was by 1742 thoroughly recognised in 
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the highest circles—“ Cricket is certainly a 
very innocent and wholesome exercise. Yet 
it may be abused if either great or little 
people make it their business. It is greatly 
abused when it is made the subject of public 
advertisements, to draw together great crowds 
of people who ought all of them to be some- 
where else.” Why, where could they be 
better, than watching the cricket of that 
time, the huge curved bats, some of them five 
pounds in weight, the game which knew not 
of blocking, and the hitting “ blooming hard, 
blooming high, and blooming often”? But 
the thoughtful writer in the Gentleman’s 


which we engrave. " 
of the bat may be got from the little portrait 
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A fine full-length view 


group after Downman of a boy with his 
sisters. Downman was a nomadic artist who 
used to visit the houses of the nobility and 
gentry, and sketch their children in the 
pleasant water-colour drawings of which there 
is a portfolio in the British Museum. A 
friend of my own once had an interview, a 
téte-a-téte, I may say, with a burglar, in 
awkward circumstances. The burglar, though 
only a provincial practitioner, was arm 

with a “grievous crab-tree cudgel” like 
Bunyan’s Giant Despair, whereas my friend 











VIEW OF HARROW SCHOOL. 
From the “‘ European Magazine,”” Nov. 1802. 


Magazine was right in one point. Cricket 
was then, like racing now, a medium of specu- 
lation. Big matches were always played for 
very high stakes, betting was general, matches 
were sold, professional players were corrupted, 
and the harmless cricket-field was little better 
than the nefarious turf of to-day. The con- 
temporary poet complained that 


“ Our well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockeys turn, and cricket players.” 


The cricket of that date is best understood 
by aid of old pictures and prints, several of 


had no weapon of any description. Looking 
round him for a tool, his eye fell on a bat, 
with which he gently but firmly induced the 
burglar to take his departure, and saw him 
off the premises. But he complained that a 
bat was really an awkward, unhandy sort of 
weapon, not to be trusted in an affair of 
arms by reason of the thinness of its handle. 
Now the bat in the sketch on page 748 is as 
grievous a cudgel as a householder (who did 
not wish to “ give the point’’) could desire to 
have handy. Observe the gradual thickening 
from the handle through the curved pod to 
the lump at the end. Here are none of the 
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well-marked neat shoulders of the modern 
bat. No fear that the handle of this bludgeon 
will yield. But what an extraordinary, 
obsolete style of play does this bat indicate ! 
The curved blade is not meant to stop 
a length ball—using this instrument you 
could not play with a straight bat, the very 
essence of the modern game. Again, com- 
pare the bat with that in the hands of the 
hitter in the print from a picture by Hayman. 
This bat is even still more crooked at the 
end, in fact it is an exaggerated hocky stick. 
The inference is that the crook of the primi- 
tive bat was made for hitting a grounder, 
grub, sneak, or daisy cropper, a ball which 
rarely rose off the ground in its course from 
the bowler’s hand to the wicket. Indeed we 
see that this kind of delivery is being offered 
by the bowler in the picture. Every one 
knows how easy it is to hit a ball lying on 
the ground with the crook of a stick, and 
how little can be done with the other end. 
Therefore we may infer from the oldest bats 
alone, if we had no other evidence, that 
sneaks were the only style of bowling in 
times past, and that the batter, with his 
crooked, heavy club, tried to punish the 
sneaks as hard as he possibly could, without 
thought of defence, which was scarcely pos- 
sible in the circumstances. The picture we 
have been criticising represents a single 
wicket affair among country fellows. The 
fields are probably set rather at random, 
as the artist happened to prefer. Indeed we 
must not rely too much on the evidence of 
art. Even in popular modern periodicals, 
sketches of cricket are often drawn by men 
who manifestly know nothing of the sport. 
There is much more method in our next 
engraving from a very fine picture by Hayman 
of the Royal Academy Club in Marylebone 
Fields, which was exhibited some years ago 
at Burlington House. Here, as in the 
sketch last noticed, we find that the old 
short two stumps and the single bale are still 
in use, though both pictures are subsequent to 
the date when the hole between the stumps 
became obsolete. As every one knows, the 
third stump was added about 1775, because 
it was observed that the straightest balls 
went between the wickets without removing 
the bale. This, people may say, would at 
once have occurred to the feeblest capacity. 
But mark the conservatism of the human 
mind, and the march of evolution. There 
was originally no middle stump, because 
the batter, when regaining his ground after 
a run, placed his bat in the hole between the 
stumps, itself a survival from cat and dog. 
The hole was filled up, and a crease (cut at 
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first, not marked in whitewash, as at present) 
was substituted, to prevent the bat from 
coming down on the hands of the wicket- 
keeper, as he put down the wicket by placing 
the ball in the hole. Yet, though men had 
got rid of the hole, they did not at once add 
a third stick, custom and use were too 
strong for them, and we see the old unfair 
two stumps in both the designs before us, 
Indeed they appear as late as 1793, in a 
picture of a match between Lord Winchil- 
sea and Lord Darnley for £1,000 a side, 
Mark also the height of the wickets. Their 
lowness, like the shape of the contemporary 
bat, testifies to the habit of bowling grubs. 
A modern ball would rise high over these 
wickets, which could only be knocked down 
by a shooter or a Yorker, or perhaps a half 
volley. Next observe the dispositions of the 
field. There is a man out in the long field 
on, a mid on, and a square leg far out. There 
is a wicket-keeper, long stop, point, third 
man, long hit off, mid off, and cover point. 
Apparently hard, straight driving on the off 
side was not expected. The bowler holds the 
ball to his eye, like the immortal trundler of 
Dingley Dell. The game, in spite of odd 
wickets, odd bats, and low underhand deliv- 
eries, required a disposition of the field not 
unlike that to which we are accustomed. The 
long stop, of course, would now be superfluous 
among good players. The quaint little cut of 
cricket at Harrow in the old times teaches 
us very little, as the boys are not engaged in 
a formal game, and the fielders are set any- 
how. Modern cricket was well under way 
towards its present perfection when (1774) 
a committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
met at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall and 
settled the laws. The stumps were still but 
twenty-two inches high, and only one bale 
was used. Nothing is said in these early 
laws about l.b.w. Obstructing the ball’s 
progress to the wicket with the leg is first 
heard of in the scoring sheets towards the 
close of the century. 

Here is a queer rule: “ When the ball is 
struck up, either of the players may hinder 
the catch in his running ground, or if she is 
hit directly across the wickets the other 
player may place his body anywhere within 
swing of his bat so as to hinder the bowler 
from catching her, but he must neither strike 
at her nor touch her with his hands.” By way 
of a final lesson from the old engravings we 
should note, in our second illustration, the 
scorer sitting at point, a sufficiently dangerous 
position, and “notching” each run with a 
knife on a bit of lath. No minute scores 


were then kept, and even in much later times, 














A YOUNG CRIOKETER. 
From a Picture ascribed to GainsBornovaH, belonging to the Marylebone Club. 


as when Byron played (with Shakspeare) for 
Harrow, the name of the bowler from whom 
catches were made is seldom given. Perhaps 
bowlers then rarely bowled for catches. 

The great authority on the middle period 
of the game, between the age of “sneaks” 
and curved bats, and the age of round-hand 
bowling, is Nyren, whose Cricket Tutor is a 
very amusing and instructive little volume. 
Richard Nyren was born in 1764, and died 
in 1837. His father was a Hampshire 
yeoman, a great player in the old Hambledon 
Club, and Nyren had practical knowledge of 
the game, as a looker-on or player, from the 


time of Sir Horace Mann to the youth of 
George Parr. Nyren was not a highly 
educated man, but he had a natural gift of 
writing, a keen eye for character, and a love 
of whatever is honest, manly, and good 
humoured. “TI learned a little Latin when 
I was a boy, of a worthy old Jesuit,” he 
says, “‘ but I was a better hand at the fiddle, 
and many a time have I taught the gipsies 
a tune during their annual visits to our 
village, thereby purchasing the security of 
our poultry yard,” To the historical novelist 
looking out for a singular characteristic 
figure of old England, one may recommend 
3D 
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the yeoman’s son, with his Jesuit tutor, his 
fiddle, and his gipsy friends. Nyren says 
vaguely, that the use of the straight bat, 
with all that it involves, came in “ some years 
after 1746,” when Lord John Sackville 
captained Kent in a match against England. 
The scores were very small in these days, 
when Prince Charles was shaking the throne 
of the House of Hanover. Kent got 40 and 
70, England 53 and 58. But we have seen 
even smaller scores made by good men on 
wet wickets, as when the Australians for the 
first time played M.C.C. Nyren well re- 
membered the introduction of the third 
stump. A single-wicket match between the 
Hambledon Club and England was played 
on May 22, 1775, and Small went in, the 
last wicket, to get fourteen runs. These he 
knocked off, but Lumpy’s balls several times 
passed between his stumps, and the absurdity 
of this led to the change. Many feared it 
would shorten the game, but Nyren said it 
would make the batter redouble his care, 
and would improve the defence. Why Nyren 
was “consulted by the Hampshire gentle- 
men,” when, on his own showing, he was 
but eleven years of age, it is difficult to 
guess. Probably the veteran’s memory was 
a little confused. In any case he was right 
about the third stump. The year after its 
introduction, Aylward, going in last but one 
for Hambledon against England, made 167, 
then considered a prodigious score, against 
the bowling of the redoubtable Lumpy. 
Between 1746, then, and 1776, cricket be- 
came all that it could be without round- 
hand bowling. Nyren speaks of Tom 
Sueter, who would stump men even off “the 
tremendous bowling of Brett, and who was 
the first to “leave the crease to meet the 
ball” when batting. ‘“ He would get in at 
it, and hit it straight off, and straight 
on, and, egad! it went as if it had been 
fired.” Tom was “the pet of all the neigh- 
bourhood ; so honourable a heart that his 
word was never questioned by the gentle- 
men who associated with him, and a voice 
which, for sweetness, power, and purity of 
tone (a tenor), would, with proper cultiva- 
tion, have made him a handsome fortune.” 
Hambledon must have been a pleasant place 
in the days of these old worthies, with their 
cricket, their fiddles, their tenor voices, and 
honourable hearts. The old “ Bat and Ball” 
tavern is there still; Nyren’s house, the 
bricks are alive to testify to it; but where 
is the cricket, and where are the fiddles? 
“Many a treat have I had,” says Nyren, 
“in hearing Lear and Sueter join in a glee 
at the ‘ Bat and Ball’ on Broad Halfpenny,” 
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the old cricket ground. Where is Broad 
Halfpenny now!— “where’s Troy? and 
where’s the May Pole in the Strand?” 
When we think of these ancient times we 
must not suppose that all men played in 
cocked hats and yellow nankin tights, though 
Mr. Budd, to the last, clung to these vest- 
ments, and disclaimed pads. No. White 
was the wear as much in the days of the 
Hambledon Club as in our own. What says 
the Rev. Mr. Cotton, of Winchester, in his 
essay, lauding Broad Halfpenny above the 
plains of Alpheus and the Cronian Hill? 


“The parties are met, and arrayed all in white ; 
Famed Elis ne’er boasted so pleasing a sight ; 
Each nymph looks askance at her favourite 

swain, 
And views him, half stript, both with pleasure 
and pain.” 


This costume was more sensible than the 
tall hats and rolls of flannel which a famous 
writer, Miss Mitford, derided when she saw 
them clothing stiff middle-aged cricketers at 
Lord’s. But what caused the emotions of 
pain in the breasts of the Hambledonian 
nymphs when they viewed their admirers! 
Probably they trembled for the manly shins 
exposed, without the protection of pads, to 
the tremendous bowling of Brett. In much 
later days Mr. Budd played Mr. Brand, the 
swift bowler, a single-wicket match. Budd 
was so hit about the legs that he twice 
knocked down his own wicket, lest his 
wounds should’ stiffen in the night, if the 
game were prolonged into the second day. 
Under-hand bowling can certainly be very 
fast, and the swiftest amateur I ever knew 
was even more dangerous to life and limb 
when he bowled under-hand than when he 
bowled round-hand. But there was little 
“work” (except what came from accidents of 
ground) on the old bowling. Lambert, in his 
Guide to Cricket, gave directions for twisting 
the ball, but Nyren did not believe the twist 
could be communicated intentionally. He 
admitted, however, that Lambert possessed 
a twist “just the reverse way from the off 
stump into the leg. He was the first, I 
remember, who introduced this deceitful and 
teasing style of delivering the ball.” 

But it is time to turn from these old days, 
when Sir Horace Mann walked about the 
ground in great excitement, “cutting the 
daisies with his stick,’ and when Lord 
Frederick “dashed down his white hat in 
a rage,’ because he could not bowl Tom 
Walker. The said Tom Walker “ began the 


system of throwing instead of bowling, now 
Of course, Nyren 


so much the fashion.” 
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thought that all was over with cricket, that 
the game would degenerate into horse-play, 
all slogging on one side, and all swift wide 
balls on the other. No doubt there was 
room for apprehension. Most young bowlers 
aimed only at pace. Length and spin were 
neglected. But time has proved the best 
judge. All the @ priort arguments were 
against over-hand. All the facts are on its 
side. If we want proof that cricket is better 
than of old, look at the long scores, and look 
at the bowling and wicket-keeping. So 
straight is the swiftest bowling, and so good 
the wicket-keeping, that long-stop’s occupa- 
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Pilling’s performance, I presume. There were 
only five byes in the innings of 403, when 
Aylward made 167 for Hambledon against 
England, but then England must have had 
a long-stop ; they never dreamed of playing 
without one. The great attention now paid 
to the state of the wicket, of course, makes 
the labours of the wicket-keeper more easy, 
and compels the bowler to get as much work 
as possible on to his balls. Nyren marvelled 
at Lambert’s break back as a kind of miracle; 
now a bowler will often make the ball twist 
from either side at will, as Attewell did, with 
remarkable success, when the rain just saved 
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ETON AND HARROW AT LORD'S—SOME BOYS WHO HAVE LEFT SCHUOL. 
From a Drawing by Huan THomsoy. 


tion is gone, and he can be placed wherever 
he is wanted in the field. It must be ad- 
mitted that the number of byes on this 
system is occasionally excessive. For example, 
in the dull weather-spoiled match between 
the Australians and England, played at 
Manchester on July 11 and 12, the byes 
were too many in the second innings of 
England, namely, 18 out of 180. But, in 
the 182 of the Australian innings, there 
were no byes atall. Considering that Ulyett 
was one of the bowlers, this speaks very 
highly for the wicket-keeping of Pilling. 
Tom Sueter, with his sweet tenor voice and 
honourable heart, could not have rivalled 


the Australians from a prodigious beating at 
Huddersfield. 

It is impossible to speak of the cricket 
of to-day without thinking at once of the 
Australians. They give the game an interest 
which it used to lack in most cases. Who 
cares very much whether Surrey beats Mid- 
dlesex, or Middlesex beats Surrey? We are 
not depressed, such of us as bear the grand 
old name of gentleman, if the players lower 
the’ proud banners of our Order at Lord’s. 
But we do care, and we are depressed, 
when the Kangaroo defeats the British Lion, 
and drives him, as in the nursery rhyme, 
“all through the town”; or, at least, all 
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over the ground. Australia v. England is 
even more exciting than Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge, or Eton v. Harrow. I daresay the 
old boys who are designed here, and who 
occupy the best seats at the public school 
matches, would rather see their school de- 
feated than their country vanquished. When 
one’s University beats both Cambridge and 
the colonists, then a man can hold his head 
up. But, of the two, I would rather be 
beaten by Cambridge, if only England can 
cause wailing by the banks of the Yarra 
Yarra and the Murrumbidgee. The Austra- 
lians this year seem to have begun by 
“playing low.” Perhaps they did not quite 
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by their own bad fielding. You cannot give 
Mr. Hornby six lives with impunity. The 


- real strength of the Australians lies in a 


department where no labour will enable us 
to equal them. The bowler is born, not 
made, and the Australians are born bowlers. 
Bowling is in the air of the land of the spear 
and the boomerang, their native missile 
weapons. Englishmen who have played 
there say that a good style and plenty of 
twist are qualities common to all the bowlers, 
even in obscure country towns. These qua- 
lities, with endurance and hard work, are 
extremely remarkable in men like Mr. Spof- 
forth, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Giffen, and Mr. 





COUNTRY CRICKET—THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
From a Drawing by Hvucn THomson. 


get into their best and true form at once. 
At Oxford, and when so terribly defeated by 
M.C.C., they seemed to lose heart. ‘ There 
were eight captains in the field,” and the 
batting was slovenly, when it was seen that 
the runs could not be made. At Hudders- 
field, too, when Scotton, Mr. Hirst, Atte- 
well, and others hit so furiously, the 
Australians seem to have begun by taking 
matters too easily. But they quite recouped 
themselves when they beat the Gentlemen 
at the Oval. They won the match against 
the Players by the execrable fielding of the 
Professionals. But then the Colonists had 
lost the-match against the North of England 


Boyle. We have nothing quite like them 
in England. Our amateur fast bowlers are 
seldom very difficult. Mr. Christopherson, 
who is still very young, seems the best 
and most promising. Our professional fast 
bowlers have their day, but you never can 
depend so absolutely on them as on Mr. 
Spofforth and Mr. Palmer. Now we can no 
more make bowlers than we can make poets : 
to be sure, our bowlers are better than our 
modern poets, but they are not quite good 
enough. Again, the Australians can all bat. 
Now if we except Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who 
scarcely ever finds time to play, and Mr. 
Kemp, what wicket-keeper have we to win 
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a match by stubborn defence and hard hit- 
ting, as Mr. Blackham can do? Can we 
expect a long score in an emergency from 
Pilling or Sherwin, or, among bowlers, from 
Peats, though none of these men are bad 
bats? Such are the advantages of the 
Australians. They have the pull in bowling, 
and in the universal power of run getting 
which pervades the team. In fielding they 
are nearly on our own level, certainly not 
better, though we naturally howl out when 
our own men drop catches, and only feel 
relieved when the Australians do so. In 
batting, I venture to think that our repre- 
sentatives excel. Their style is more finished. 
In Macdonnell and Bonner the Australians 
have fine hitters; in Bannerman and Mur- 
doch stubborn defence. Moreover, the hitters 
do not lack defence, nor the “ strikers ” 
power to hit. But, for a brilliant combina- 
tion of all a batsman’s best points, with 
pluck and judgment, perhaps no Colonial 
player can equal Mr. Steel, as we saw him 
in the second innings of the Gentlemen at 
Lord’s ; or Mr. Grace, or Ulyett on his day, 
though that day, somehow, does not dawn 
when it is most desired. However, the 
decisive matches between England and Aus- 
tralia have still to be played at the moment 
when these lines are written. Let us hope 
that England will show more pluck than in 
that hideous exhibition at Manchester, when 
the last five wickets only scored eight runs, 
and when Mr. Lucas went in too late. 


Neither Flowers, Attewell, Mr. C. T. Studd, 
nor Mr. Alfred Lyttelton played on that 
occasion, nor has Mr. J. G. Walker been 
tried, while many other names occur. We 
have about thirty excellent players after the 
first five or ten, and if we could only see, 
with the eye of prophecy, which is in his 
best form, we might easily beat the proud 
invader. But cricket must always be very 
much a game of chance, depending on weather, 
on umpire’s decision, on the accidents of 
light and wind, of health and digestion. 
Accident, however, will not help a team to 
win three decisive matches, and let us hope 
that the draw at Manchester may be set 
aside, and the three great events played out 
after all. These are the things the country 
really and undeniably cares about ; whether 
it cares very much about that other match 
between Lords and Commons we only learn 
on the authority of professional politicians. 
So let us say farewell to cricket in the 
words of the old song of the old Hambledon 
Club, a somewhat stoical and pagan song for 
a clergyman to have written :— 


“ And when the game’s o’er, and our fate shall 

draw nigh, 

(For the heroes of cricket, like others, must die), 

Our bats we'll resign, neither troubled nor 
vexed, 

And give up our wickets to those that come 
next. 

Derry down, &c.” 


A. Lane. 
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FRIEDE: A Vittace Srory. 





Le HE village lay gasping, so 

ee to speak, in the blazing 
August sunshine; the 
sky was bright blue, 
with never a cloud to 
be seen over the distant 
hills; the dust was an 
inch thick on the chaus- 
sée ; it was splendid har- 
vest weather. Friede boasted a church (with 
a high-pitched roof and a massive tower), 
several shops, a pump, and one house of some 
pretensions, where dwelt Herr Ernst Fintel- 
mann, a landed proprietor of consideration in 
the neighbourhood, and the owner of six cows 
and as many oxen and horses as he needed 
for the cultivation of his fields. The houses 
in Friede were all built after the same 
fashion : wooden frames with beams across 
and slanting-ways were filled up with brick 
or rubbish, according to the taste of the 
owner, or the length and depth of his purse ; 
they had high roofs and small windows, and 
in most cases a courtyard at the back, 
where the cocks and hens roamed at their 
will, where the crops were stored, and the 
pigs lived during that short period of their 
existence, when they were not asleep in the 
street or being driven to find their dinners 
in the open country. 

To-day the village was nearly deserted, the 
thrifty, hard-working peasants had been up 
since daybreak, working on their tiny plots of 
land, which lay stretched along the chaussée 
for more than a mile—a strip of barley, a 
strip of tobacco, a mere slice of a potato 
field, making the landscape look like a piece 
of magnified patchwork spread out in the 
sunshine. The women with their baskets 
strapped to their backs were as busy or 
busier than the men; they smoked no pipes, 
and took less time to eat their dinners, and in 
the short intervals of rest, that they allowed 
themselves, the bright knitting needles were 
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brought out, and the blue stocking grew an 
inch or so in length. 

The chaussée was planted with fruit trees, 
and the apples and pears hung in clusters on 
the branches: all round the valley rose the 
stately hills, clothed with thick forests. 

It was late in the afternoon. Frau Gott- 
helf stood at the door of her house and 
shaded her eyes from the dazzling light. The 
shouting of children and the cackling of 
geese had brought her away from the wash- 
tub, to enjoy a few moments’ leisure and to 
look out for her little daughter Anna. A 
cloud of dust was being blown along the 
street, and running, waddling, screaming, 
and chattering, the geese advanced in an 
imposing army, while a few more venture- 
some spirits spread their broad wings and 
flew, high over the heads of their companions, 
to the further end of the town. Frau 
Gotthelf’s was a corner house, and here the 
geese divided, some of them filing off to the 
right, while the others sought their homes in 
the wider street. That each bird knew its 
own doorstep there could be no doubt, for 
the children in charge of the flock were far 
behind, and there was no one to interest 
himself concerning the safety of his neigh- 
bour’s property. 

At length, before the noise and the dust 
had fairly subsided, two majestic geese separ- 
ated themselves from the others, and with 
long-stretched necks, strutted slowly past 
Frau Gotthelf into the back premises. Almost 
at the same moment a flaxen-haired child came 
running up to the house. 

*“ Aennchen !” cried the mother, “ come, 
thy coffee awaits thee ; but ” casting a 
look down the street and another on the rosy 
face of her child, “only two? What hast 
thou done with the fat grey goose? Just 
Heaven! To think of returning without 


the grey goose that is to buy us firing for 
the winter !” 
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“ She will come in good time, mother,” said 
the child ; “ she walked so slowly. I left her 
out beyond the old apple tree, It is so 
hot !” 

“Hot!” repeated the angry mother, har- 
dening her heart to Anna’s coaxing tones, 
“What an idea! a great maiden of seven 
years to stand and talk of the heat, when she 
has left the best goose in Friede to wander 
into the wide world alone! Go back and 
bring her home before you touch your supper. 
Quick!’ She shut the door with a bang, 
and little Anna must perforce retrace her steps 
through the village and along the dusty road. 
She was a happy-tempered, healthy child, who 
had a character for being brave and head- 
strong beyond her years, the very first to 
lead the other children into mischief when- 
ever it was possible. She trotted along, 
holding her stick tight in her hand, listening 
for the voice of the grey goose, and anxious 
for the sight of her broad back. 

In vain Anna called and shouted. The 
road ran straight as a dart towards the next 
town, but there was no sign of the grey 
goose, on which the mother set such store. 
After a few seconds’ reflection, she turned off 
along a footpath, that led across the fields to 
the forest. “I shall find her here,” she 
said to herself and ran faster and faster. 

Truly it was very hot, the bare fields 
offered no shelter from the rays of the setting 
sun; and it was with a sigh of relief that 
Anna entered a cutting, where the trees grew 
close on the bank, and threw a delightful 
shadow on the ground. The hill was very 
steep, the path was a long one, but the peas- 
ant child knew no fear, she loved the wood 
and the great beech trees, and the mosses 
and ferns that met her eyes on either side. 
By this time, she had entirely forgotten her 
errand, and she stopped to pick the flowers 
and to look at a long-tailed squirrel that 
darted across the path. It was getting late 
as she reached the clearing at the top of the 
hill; below her was the village with the 
smoke curling up into the clear sky ; it looked 
so close, as if you could throw a stone into 
the wide street, she could see the carts and 
the neighbours coming home from the fields. 
Anna was tired now. She flung herself on 
the ground and leant against a ruined wall ; 
often and often she had been up here at the 
Grafenstein ; the ruined walls and the forest 
round them belonged to Herr Fintelmann—so 
Peter Wessels had often told her, and Peter 
ought to know, for he was Herr Fintelmann’s 
nephew, and sometimes was asked to drink 
coffee with him on Sunday afternoon. Peter 
had told marvellous stories of the Grafen- 
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stein ; once there had been a great castle close 
by, and a wicked Graf had lived there, who 
had quarrelled with his beautiful wife and 
ill-treated his children, and when he had 
driven them away from him, he came and 
lived alone on the hill, and saved the money 
that his sons should have had, and packed it 
in iron boxes and buried it. Then he died, 
and nobody knew where the money was 
hidden, though a great many people had come 
to look for it ; and the went on to say, 
that it could only be found at sunset, by some 
one who had suffered many things, and had 
been betrayed by his friends. Certainly this 
part of the legend was utterly incomprehen- 
sible to little Anna, who had suffered nothing 
in her short life except a good scolding now 
and then, when she tried her mother’s pa- 
tience beyond its limits ; and then the dear 
mother always made up for it afterwards by 
a little extra petting. Anna felt sure that 
on her return there would be a nice warm 
supper ready for her, and she was—yes, she 
was very hungry. A bright beam of light 
shone on the stone wall. What a pity that 
there should be so much gold stowed away 
underground ; if Aennchen could only find 
some now, or even a few groschen, how 
delightful it would be to go home and say: 
“ Miitterchen, look what I have found for 
thee up on the hill!” She dropped her 
flowers and her stick. There was a narrow 
crack in the wall opposite, she would go and 
see what was on the other side of it. The 
little maiden pushed her way bravely through 
the grass and underwood, that grew thick 
round the wall. A bramble flew back in her 
face, almost blinding her for the moment, 
then she felt the ground give way beneath 
her feet; she struggled and clung to the 
bushes, but the effort was worse than useless. 
She had stumbled unknowingly upon a long 
disused lime kiln. The loose earth (rendered 
dry by the intense heat) crumbled away under 
her weight, and she slid down some ten or 
twelve feet, to find herself unhurt, indeed, but 
alone in the cold and darkness, with just a 
gleam of daylight overhead. 

Peter Wessels had been sent with a letter 
to a farm beyond the hill; his direct way home 
was past the Grafenstein. Peter, too, had 
had his dreams about the chests of gold, 
though he was a tall boy who would be ten 
years old next new year; once he had con- 
sulted his uncle on the subject, and his uncle 
had laughed and said, “ As far as I am con- 
cerned the whole treasure of the Grafenstein 
is welcome to you.” But that was more than 
a year ago, and he knew now, that it was 
only his uncle’s nonsense, and that the story 
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of the Grafenstein was not true—not a word 
of it. He did not believe that there had 
ever been a Graf, or that he had A cry, 
which seemed to come from the bowels of the 
earth, caused him to stand stock still and 
listen. The whole splendour of the landscape, 
glowing with the colours of sunset, was at 
his feet, but he heeded it not ; it required all 
the courage of his nearly ten years to prevent 
him from flinging down his basket and run- 
ning home at full speed, but he stood his 
ground, 

“ Miitterchen ! 
piteous voice. 

“Who is there ?” shouted Peter. 

“Anna Gotthelf. I will never leave the 
grey goose again. I cannot get out of the 
dark!” 

Then Peter knew what he had to do; he 
plunged through the bushes and speedily 
stood by the side of the hole into which his 
little schoolfellow, Anna, had fallen in her 
search for gold. Peter was strong and handy ; 
it did not take him long to find his way to a 
projecting stone, half way down the wall, and 
from here he could seize Anna’s hand and 
drag her safely to the top. 

“ Ach, Peterchen !”’ she sobbed, looking at 
her stained and torn dress, “ what will the 
mother say to me? and I only wanted to 
find the gold!” 

“ Stupid nonsense!” said Peter; “that is 
a fairy tale. Sensible girls do not believe 
such stories.” Then, as she put her hand 
confidingly into his, he began to feel ashamed 
of his roughness. “Shall we walk home 
together, Aennchen?” heasked. “Thou art 
tired, and I will help thee a bit.” 

That evening the children got the best 
supper they had had for many a long day ; 
Frau Gotthelf could not do enough to show 
her joy at Anna’s safe return and her grati- 
tude to Peter. Not a word was said about 
the torn frock. As it turned out, the grey 
goose had come home by herself long ago, 
and was resting comfortably after the fatigues 
of the day, when Anna left the chaussée to 
look for her. 

“ + . * 

Herr Fintelmann had the reputation of 
being a miser; he lived a very quiet life in 
the sleepy village, and kept a sharp look-out 
on his work-people. The only relaxation he 
ever allowed himself, was an occasional game 
of dominoes with the parson, when in the 
long winter evenings, they smoked their pipes 
in company, or talked politics over a glass of 
thin beer. 

It therefore caused some sensation in the 
place when it began to be rumoured that 





Come, help!” cried a 
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Ernst Fintelmann had bought new curtains 
for his sitting-room ; that he had spoken to 
Ludwig Dorn, the carpenter, about repairing 
the shutters that had hung loose on their 
hinges for years ; that he had been seen at a 
shop in Rosenheim asking the price of a 
bran-new set of tables and chairs. Without 
doubt, said the village gossips, without doubt, 
the Herr Fintelmann had thoughts to bring 
home a wife: such a fine man, and still in 
the prime of life, perhaps the apothecary’s 
Ida had found favour in his sight. For 
once they were right in their surmise, but 
wrong, entirely wrong, as to the name of 
the bride-elect. 

Frau Gotthelf had been Herr Fintelmann’s 
neighbour for the last sixteen years, ever 
since her husband had died and left her with 
little worldly wealth, but with a fair share 
of brains, to bring up their only child as 
best she could. And affairs had prospered 
with her on the whole; her little strip of 
land bore as good crops as any in the parish, 
she had won the reputation for making the 
best butter in Friede, and for cooking the 
best dinners. When this fact became known, 
she soon gained a circle of patrons, who sent 
for her far and wide to help in the kitchen 
when any out-of-the-way dainty was required. 
Foremost on the list stood Ernst Fintelmann, 
and after a time, it was an understood thing 
that Frau Gotthelf should come every Sunday 
to prepare his mid-day meal—and where 
Frau Gotthelf came, of course, Anna came 
too. Thus, the two families had glided into 
friendship, and it was now a good three 
months since the idea had struck Ernst 
Fintelmann, that Anna Gotthelf was the 
hardest working girl in the village, and that 
he would do well to make her his wife. As 
yet, Anna had received no formal declaration 
of his suit— indeed, it was difficult to find her 
in a mood in which to approach so serious a 
subject with due solemnity. To-night as he 
passed her, chatting with a group of young 
people gathered round the pump, a nod and 
a smile was the only greeting that he had 
obtained in answer to his sweeping bow. 

Anna was tall and upright as a young 
fir tree; her hair growing low above her 
straight eyebrows, was parted on either side 
of her forehead and plaited tightly to her 
head. Her grey eyes were very bright. She 
was a maiden whom no man need be ashamed 
to love, and win (if he could) for his 
wife. 

“Six of our people go this week to C—— 
to serve their time in the regiment,” observed 
Ida, who stood next to Anna; “have you 
heard that Peter Wessels goes also?” 
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No, Anna had not heard; would he not 
be missed at home ? 

“ As well this year as next,” said the girl, 
shrugging her shoulders; “ Peter is quick, 
he will work well, and get off with twelve 
months’ service. You shall see.” 

“Not like the idle Ludwig,” said Anna 
in her clear voice, as a couple of young men 
joined the maidens. A laugh went round at 
the expense of Ludwig Dorn, known to be 
the slowest and most indolent workman in 
Friede, despite his broad shoulders and great 
height. Ludwig, if he was slow, had his 
feelings and could not take a joke ; he scowled 
at Anna, and went his way muttering. His 
companion, too, a younger and slighter man, 
looked somewhat downcast and unhappy, as 
he approached Anna and wished her “ good 
evening.” 

“Good evening, Peter,” replied the girl, 
as she filled her pitcher with an air of studied 
indifference. 

“T will help you,” said Peter, putting her 
on one side, “and carry the water home for 
you.” 

“As you will,” was the answer, and they 
walked off together. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening,” said Peter, 
when he had deposited the pitcher on Frau 
Gotthelf’s door-step, “will you go with me 
as far as the old apple-tree? It will be our 
last walk for a long time.” 

Anna paused and looked at him doubt- 
fully ; just then a gruff voice fell on her ear, 
through the open door. 

“Your uncle comes very often to see my 
mother,” she said, with a sudden smile that 
showed her white teeth and lighted up her 
young face into beauty; “his stories, and 
talk of his riches, weary me. I would rather 
walk with you, Peter, than go in.” 

Fain to be content with this unsatisfactory 
acceptance of his invitation, Peter strode 
for some ,minutes in silence by her side ; 
then, he burst out indignantly — 

“ Anna!” 

“ Peterchen !’ 

She was laughing at him, he knew, but he 
didn’t care, he was determined to go on 
now. 

“Anna! Why are you so cruel to Ludwig 
Dorn? It is not right ; besides you make an 
enemy of him for life. He bears malice, he 
almost hates you!” 

“So? And a few short weeks back, he 
almost loved me, or would have me believe 
he did.” 

Anna was getting angry too, and her face 
was red and hot. 

“T have not heard that—I did not know,” 
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stammered Peter ; “ but certainly, Anna, you 
gave him no encouragement !” 

“You seem to be very positive about my 
words and actions,” replied Anna, pertly, 
looking away from him across the dark hills ; 
“ supposing that I have done so?” 

“He is not worthy,” sighed Peter. “I 
am forced to say of my friend, that he would 
make no woman happy as his wife. Better 
I could have borne to hear that old Carl 
“Wolff's tale is true, and that you are 
betrothed to my uncle Ernst.” 

They were walking quickly, and the 
village was left far. behind. There was no 
sound except the lowing of the oxen, who 
were making their way home after the day’s 
toil. 

“ Aennchen,” said Peter, after waiting in 
vain for an answer, “ you were kinder to me 
when you were a little child. This is my 
last week in Friede—I may be sent away 
any time ; why must we always quarrel?” 

“Tt isa pity I do not please you. Per- 
haps we had better go back, my mother will 
wait for me.” 

“And my 
savagely. 

“If you will have it so, good!” 

“T will not have it so!” 

“But you said ‘4 

“Ja wohl!” cried the young man driven 
almost beside himself, “do not be so hard 
on me, Aennchen! Have you not known 
for years that I love you, that I loved you 
when you were a little girl, and that I love 
you to-day a hundred times better than any 
Ludwig Dorn or Ernst Fintelmann?” 

Turning sharply towards her, he saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. “ Herzchen!” 
he whispered, quite softly, “give me thy 
hand, and after a year I will come again 
for an answer.” 

“Canst thou trust me, Peter?” she asked, 
and her voice was full of tenderness. 

“T will trust thee, come good or bad 
fortune ; I will trust thee to my dying day!” 

The village was quiet at last, and the 
harvest moon was shining on the row of 
quaint houses, that threw a hard black shadow 
along the street. Anna had gone to the 
door to put up the shutter and make all safe 
for the night. It was late, and the watch- 
man was blowing his whistle and calling 
“the clock has struck ten,” at the farther 
end of the street, for he always began with 
the parson, As Anna paused to listen, 
Peter came hurrying up the steps. 

“ Aennchen, I have come to bid thee fare- 
well. I have orders to depart immediately. 
Look, I have brought a keepsake for thee; 


” L4 
uncle,” exclaimed 


Peter, 
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it is a groschen with a hole in it, and I have 
made an A on one side, so that there can be 
no mistake.” 

“T will put a ribbon through it, and if 
I tire of it—or of you,” she said, with a 
sparkle of mischief, “I will send it back 
without a word!” 

“ Kind, what are you doing?” cried the 
mother from the kitchen, and Peter was 
forced to take his leave. 

Things were altered since the morning, 
and he could afford to laugh at Anna’s 
threat; had she not kissed his keepsake 
before she shut the door? He would prove 
himself the most efficient Recrut in the 
regiment, he would pass a first-class ex- 
amination, and return in a year, and work 
so hard at the smithy, that before long 
there would be a home ready for his wife, 
and she should want for nothing. Deep in 
meditation, he never noticed a man slouch- 
ing in the shadow of the houses. It was 
Ludwig Dorn who had been a witness of the 
little farewell scene. 

The next morning Peter Wessels left with 
the other young men, and the horses of 
Friede had to get shod as best they might, 
for it was three miles’ distance to Rosenheim, 
and Carl Wolff, the old smith, was not so 
active by any means, as he used to be. 

It was Christmas, a bitterly cold wind 
was driving down the valley, and the good 
folks of Friede were prophesying a long and 
hard winter. Great preparations were going 
on at Herr Fintelmann’s ; Frau Gotthelf had 
been engaged for the last three days baking 
cakes and white bread. The servant girl 
was nearly driven distracted by the amount 
of cleaning and polishing and rubbing that 
must be got through by the first feast 
day. 

Herr Fintelmann stood about giving direc- 
tions, scolding the servant and hindering 
Frau Gotthelf; he was in a state of some 
agitation and considerable astonishment at his 
own liberality. He was going to give a ball! 
The Saal, which had never been used since 
his father’s funeral, was thrown open, and 
Ludwig Dorn was nailing yards of glazed 
calico to the walls by way of a tasteful and 
suitable decoration. In the kitchen, where 
Frau Gotthelf was deep in the mysteries of 
cakes and tarts, Anna and two or three 
other girls were weaving garlands of ivy 
and fir branches. 

“Friulein Anna,” said Herr Fintelmann, 
rubbing his fat hands and addressing her 
with marked politeness, “ you surpass your- 
self in weaving wreaths ; let me beg of you 
and of your worthy mother to be punctual 


this evening. I should like the dancing to 
begin punctually at six o'clock.” 

Herr Fintelmann had expressed his wish 
on this subject some half-a-dozen times al- 
ready, but Anna received his speech with a 
good-natured laugh, as she held the long 
wreath at arm’s length, and threw back her 
head to see the effect of her handiwork, 
“ As you will, Herr Fintelmann,” she said, 
“and I hope that you have kept one dance 
at least for me?” 

Frau Gotthelf dropped her spoon into the 
basin, so horrified was she at her child’s 
audacity, thus to address the master of the 
house! Times were changed indeed, since 
she was young. 

However, Herr Fintelmann was not 
offended, on the contrary, he took the 
greatest pains to explain to the pretty 
wreath-maker, that his dancing days were 
over—sorry as he was to disappoint her—but 
that he had no doubt, that he could provide 
her with partners, he would do his best. 
Anna tossed her head ; why for a week past 
she had been teased by would-be partners ! 
Ludwig had begged so hard for a dance that 
she had promised him two at least. At any 
rate, whatever the other girls did, she meant 
to enjoy herself to her heart’s content. 

The ball was in full swing, the musicians 
were playing admirably, and the room was 
full of whirling couples. Every man there 
was performing his very best step, every 
maiden was steadfastly bent upon getting, if 
possible, her fair share of the amusement 
that she loved. The wooden floor creaked 
with the vehemence of the dancers, each 
couple tried to surpass the next in energy 
and powers of endurance. They all kept 
good time ; and if the waltz step most fashion- 
able at Friede was not that of a Parisian 
salon, the young people were, nevertheless, 
thoroughly happy. 

It was almost supper-time ; Ludwig Dorn 
(generally admitted to be the best dancer) 
had succeeded in getting his second waltz. 
Daintily tripping in time to the music, with 
flushed cheeks and eyes sparkling with ex- 
citement, Anna flew round and round the 
room in her partner’s strong arms. When 
he desired, it would seem, the idle Ludwig 
could be as lively as any other young man ; 
he could talk too, and say pretty things in 
the pauses of the dance, which Anna was by 
no means unwilling to hear. Herr Fintel- 
mann was watching her, she knew, and, as 
Peter was not here, she would find her 
pleasure as she best might. Having come 
to this conclusion, she left her partner’s side 
with a little shriek of joy. Herr Fintelmann 
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was standing at the door, talking to a new- 
comer; Anna knew him before he turned 
his face towards her. It was Peter. He 
looked sun-burnt and well (handsome too, 
she thought, in his fine uniform), but a 
cloud of vexation and displeasure was on his 
forehead. She saw how he pushed his uncle 
on one side, and strode across the room 
between the dancers, hardly stopping to 
answer the questions and greetings that 
were showered upon him on the way. 

“ Good evening, lieber Peter, how is it that 
you are here?” asked Anna, smiling her 
welcome. 

“T have leave for two days, and I have 
travelled all the afternoon to spend the 
feast days in Friede.” 

“That was good and kind; have you just 
arrived }” . 

“T have been in this house about a quarter 
of an hour,” he said, grimly. “ You appear 
to amuse yourself well’’—in my absence, he 
would have said, but her pained glance 
stopped him. 

“T am sorry that you are vexed, Peter. 
Get a partner. There is Ida sitting down!” 

“ Bewahre, I dance only with my bride!” 
said Peter beneath his breath, but Anna 
heard him. A flush of annoyance rose to 
her cheek ; much as she liked him, she was 
in no way bound, and his temper was some- 
times unbearable. At that moment, Ludwig 
interfered with a nod to Peter, in which 
triumph and ill will were curiously blended. 
He put his arm round Anna’s waist; 
“ Another turn!” he said. 

“ Anna!” cried Peter, indignantly, “ you 
will dance with me.” 

Had he but condescended to plead! She 
was longing to make it up with him and 
send Ludwig away, but to be spoken to like 
a child—her high spirit could not brook such 
treatment! Without another word she 
turned her back on Peter and flung herself 
into the enchantment of the dance. Having 
once decided upon her line of conduct, she 
was determined to go on with it; let him 
make the first step towards reconciliation ! 
By and by, the guests began to flock into 
the kitchen, where supper was spread, and 
Anna, to her own surprise, was selected by 
Herr Fintelmann, to take a seat near him at 
the head of the table. If it had not been 
for the unlucky squabble she would have 
refused such an honour, but now she was 
glad of an opportunity of showing Peter that 
in the eyes of his uncle, at least, she was a 
person of importance. The supper was ex- 
cellent, her host showed her every civility in 
his power, but Anna longed for the moment 
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when she might get up and go away. At 
the other end of the table, Peter was joking 
and drinking with Ludwig and some older 
men ; the fun seemed to be waxing furious, 
she heard Peter’s laugh and the clink of 
glasses. At last the musicians rose, followed 
by the younger people, and retiring into the 
Saal, struck up a polka. 

“You promised to dance this with me, 
Friiulein Anna,” said Wilhelm Dorn, a 
cousin of Ludwig’s, who thought a great 
deal of his powers of persuasion. 

“T am not sure,” said Anna, hesitating. 
She knew that Peter was close behind. 

“Stuff and rubbish,” exclaimed Ludwig, 
with an oath, making his way past his 
cousin; “she shall be my partner.” His 
face was crimson, and he had been drinking 
freely. 

“TJ have something to say to that,” said 
Peter, and with a dexterous push he flung 
his comrade aside. “ Listen, Anna,” he whis- 
pered, as a crowd began to gather round 
them, “it is thy last chance, shall we not 
dance this polka together?” 

“What is this? What is the matter?” 
asked the host, getting up from his seat. 
“ Friulein Anna, are the lads too noisy for 
yout Come, I must break my rule, and 
lead you out myself.” 

Peter turned passionately on his uncle, 
his lips white with rage. “Thou hast no 
right to rob me of my partner. I will not 
allow it!” 

“ Donnerwetter/” roared the old man, 
“will the boy be master in my house! 
Allow me, Fraulein Anna.” 

She slipped her arm into his, and never so 
much as deigning a look at Peter, went back 
into the Saal, where Herr Fintelmann (well 
pleased, in spite of some shortness of breath) 
danced the polka to his great satisfaction, 
for the first time for thirty years ! 

The ball was kept up till a late hour, but 
Peter Wessels left the house directly after 
the village beauty’s open rejection of his 
suit. He was nearly mad with jealousy and 
anger ; all that day and the greater part of 
the previous week, he had been laying his 
plans for taking her by surprise. The people 
of Friede were not great letter-writers ; the 
news of the intended ball had not reached 
him at his barracks ; he had expected to find 
Anna sitting at home with her mother, or 
may be, she had been asked to spend the 
evening with a neighbour. He had pictured 
to himself her start of pleasure as he entered, 
how she would run to meet him with tender 
and loving words. The disappointment was 
too great to be borne with patience—and 
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Peter was not by any means a patient man. 
As he flung himself in hot anger across the 
street, he felt a tap on his shoulder. Turn- 
ing, with a smothered imprecation, he found 
himself face to face with the cousins Ludwig 
and Wilhelm. 

“ We are loath to have offended thee, old 
comrade,” began Ludwig, taking no notice 
of Peter’s rudeness ; “come with us. Shall 
we go to the Griinen Hiche and smoke a pipe 
together? Young Wilhelm bears no malice. 
Thy uncle is an unmannerly churl; and as 
for the women, wise men know better than 
to heed their quips and cranks.” 

Peter accepted the invitation somewhat 
ungraciously, but still, he went with the 
young men, and was received with open 
arms by the host of the Griinen Kiche. The 
room into which they were shown, was bare 
and comfortless enough, with its white-washed 
walls and sandied floor, but it was warm 
after the cold street, and Peter was in no 
mood to go home to the old blacksmith’s and 
be questioned as to the doings of the evening. 
So he stayed, and Ludwig ordered Schnapps 
and pipes ; and after a time, the party grew 
noisy, and their mirth waxed so boisterous 
that the host (a nervous old man) sent his son 
in search of the police ; he could not afford to 
risk the good name of his house by encour- 
aging a Recrut in breaking the law. 

Peter drank deep. He was not going to 
be outdone by Ludwig. Dorn, who had sat 
below him at school when they were boys 
together. Wilhelm, too, was quarrelsome 
and lost’ his temper when Peter contradicted 
him, while Ludwig sat by, pretending to 
mitigate the dispute, but in reality fanning 
the flames. At last Wilhelm, waving the 
bottle on high, called insolently upon the 
party to drink the health of old Fintelmann 
and his future wife. Then Peter’s long- 
stifled wrath burst bounds; he flung the 
contents of his wine-glass full in the boy’s 
face, threw Ludwig on the ground for at- 
tempting to interfere, and found himself the 
next moment struggling in the grasp of two 
policemen, whom the host had summoned to 
put an end to the quarrelling of his guests. 

Peter passed the rest of the night in the 
lock-up ; a Recrut on leave for two days, he 
had been guilty of drunkenness and brawling, 
and of assaulting an officer of the law. 

It was twelve o’clock the next morning, the 
church bells were ringing, the village was all 
alive and bustling with men and women in 
their holiday clothes, carefully patched coats, 
and gay-coloured shawls. Curious glances 
were cast on the Gotthelfs, as they walked 
up the principal street in company with the 


ever-officious Herr Fintelmann. He had met 
them on their way back from church, and 
was anxious to know that Friulein had not 
fatigued herself at the ball. 

Anna laughed at the notion of fatigue 
after a few hours’ dancing. It was nothing, 
she would like to dance again to-night ; Herr 
Fintelmann was very kind to trouble himself 
about her, but she never felt better. Presently 
she fell back to wish the apothecary’s Ida 
“ good morning.” 

“Have you heard of Peter’s mishap?” 
asked Ida, never waiting to exchange a 
greeting. 

“Indeed, no!” answered Anna with 
dignity. 

“Sot I believed you to be more inter- 
ested in him ; he will get a year’s imprison- 
ment, Carl Wolff thinks, or perhaps be shut 
up for life. The poor lad! But he would 
struggle and fight ; Ludwig said he could not 
hinder him. Look, there they come !” 

Anna looked. A file of soldiers and two 
policemen were escorting the prisoner ; he 
walked between them hand-cuffed, his face 
was set and hard, he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. It was impossible to 
tell from that stony expression, whether he 
was ashamed or detiant, or simply indifferent. 

With a cry of pity and distress Anna 
broke away from Ida, and ran into the middle 
of the street. 

“Peter!” she cried, “Peter! speak to 
me.” 

There was a little hesitation on the part 
of the policemen; one of them had known 
the lad from childhood, and was sorry for his 
misfortune. He would have allowed him to 
pause for a few seconds and say “ good-bye ;” 
but Peter gave no sign of having heard the 
maiden’s entreaty, nor did he turn his glance 
in her direction. 

“ Peter,” she said once more, and by this 
time she was joined by her mother and the 
astonished Herr Fintelmann, “forgive me !” 

No answer ;—no, not so much as a look. 

“Come away at once, child,’ said Frau 
Gotthelf, seizing her by the arm. Anna 
obeyed dumbly. The sunshine had died out 
of her young life. So dire a punishment for a 
few short hours’ trifling, was more than she 
could bear; she could not believe her own 
senses. He had promised to trust her. One 
word—if he had said but one word, it would 
have been enough ! 

“ Forward!” cried the sergeant. 

The little scene had hardly taken three 
minutes to enact. “Forward!” and the 
prisoner continued his march to the station 
in stolid imperturbation. 
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Frau Gotthelf hurried her daughter into 
the house, overwhelming her with mingled 
caresses and reproaches. ‘“ Ach/ that she 
had lived to see this day—she who had striven 
so long and hard to hold her head up with 
the best! Had she survived so many cares 
to see her daughter make herself the talk of 
the country with her wild acts? Thou just 
Heaven ! that her girl had stopped. to speak 
to a prisoner, a young man who had thrown 
away excellent prospects and brought trouble 
on his relations—a young man with an uncle 
whom the whole village respected. Yes, yes, 
it was like Peter Wessels to get himself into 
mischief, he was always hot-tempered and 
foolhardy, but it was steadiness that one 
wanted in a husband, and a comfortable home 
also was not to be despised, as she knew who 
had come to an age to feel the want of it!” 

“Mother!” cried Anna, who had sat 
motionless, listening to this outburst, “ I will 
work night and day rather than you should 
want !” 

“That perhaps,” answered Frau Gotthelf 
with tearful tenderness, “ would not, might 
not be needful: one only had to hold out a 
little encouragement.” Here she paused, and 
pretended to occupy herself with the dinner. 
She knew of old that it-was unwise to press 
Anna over much. Ina few days the whole 
story of the scuffle at the inn, was known in 
every cottage for miles round the village. 
The good character that Peter Wessels had 
hitherto borne, stood in his favour, but mili- 
tary law was strict, he had been sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, and there was now 
not the remotest chance of his passing his 
examination and returning to his work in the 
autumn. The evil news fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the village; nearly every one had 
something to say about Peter’s mad freak, 
either that they had expected it all along, or 
that this came of his being so hasty, and 
putting himself on a level with his uncle. 
There were others, however, who bemoaned 
his hard fate, and told stories of his many 
good-natured acts ; amongst this class was 
Carl Wolff, who could not speak of his 
favourite apprentice without tears. Ludwig 
Dorn became all at once popular, as an eye- 
witness of his comrade’s extraordinary be- 
haviour. He was a sufferer too, for had he 
not been felled to the ground for trying to 
throw oil on the troubled waters ? 

Herr Fintelmann alone was strangely 
reserved on the subject of his nephew’s 
disgrace, but the mystery was soon to be 
solved. One cold afternoon, when the streets 
were white with snow, he knocked at Frau 
Gotthelf’s door, and was received by her with 
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rapture. The little room with its scanty 
furniture was warm and cosy. He took the 
seat that was offered him, and looked round, 
not ill-displeased at the simple meal that was 
spread upon the table. Anna was knitting, 
the needles flew fast in her skilful fingers: 
how handsome she was in her dark dress with 
a handkerchief pinned about her throat, what 
hair the girl had, and what a pair of eyes, if 
she would but have looked off her work a 
little oftener! However, Herr Fintelmann 
prided himself upon being straightforward, 
he had come on business, and not even Anna’s 
charms should deter him from saying what 
he had come to say. 

He had been turning it over in his mind, 
he began,-for a long time, and he was resolved 
to bring a wife home, to share his riches and 
his comforts. Rumours had reached him that 
Apna Gotthelf had been betrothed to his 
nephew Peter, in all probability it was not 
true. Rumour was often another word for 
lies—here Frau Gotthelf fidgeted and looked 
embarrassed, but the steady clinking of her 
daughter’s needles never ceased—if there had 
at any time been some truth in the report, 
naturally no sensible maiden would think of 
such an ill-advised match now; Peter had 
disobeyed the law wantonly, and insulted his 
relations, by his own free will he had for- 
feited all right to a share in his (Ernst 
Fintelmann’s) property. Herr Fintelmann 
paused, put a hand on each knee, looked 
across to Anna, and continued his speech. 

“Fraulein Anna, I am your true friend, 
and have ever been.” 

“Ja wohl!” exclaimed Frau Gotthelf, 
clasping her hands in ecstasy, but the elderly 
lover frowned her into silence and went 
on : 

“ My wife will have a good roof over her 
head, good clothes to wear, good food to eat, 
and a good husband ; likewise her mother— 
I mean, at least,” becoming suddenly con- 
fused, “that I am not the man to separate 
mother and daughter. Give me your consent, 
Friulein Anna, and I will speak to the parson 
to-morrow morning.” 

“My child, my dear daughter!” sobbed 
Frau Gotthelf. Anna rose from her chair 
and walked across the room. There was a 
bright colour on her face, and such a strange 
light in her eyes, that (much as he admired 
her) it occurred to Ernst Fintelmann, not for 
the first time, that it might have been as 
well, if he had sought the apothecary’s Ida in 

, or some other maiden, who was a 
trifle less stately in manner. And yet, 
what a triumph to win Anna for his wife— 
the best knitter, the best worker for miles 
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round—when half the young men in Friede 
were madly in love with her. 

“ Herr Fintelmann,” said Anna, ana to his 
astonishment she spoke quite quietly, neither 
cried, nor threw herself into his arms (which 
he had half hoped she would do), “I thank 
you for your kindness to my mother and to 
me. Do not hurry me; give me time, give 
me a month’s time to think of it, and then 
you shall have your answer.” 

Ludwig Dorn was walking leisurely along 
the chaussée, when he heard a step on the 
crisp snow, and felt a hand on his arm. 

“T have watched and waited for you,” 
panted Anna. 

“Sot” he asked, looking with mingled 
hate and admiration on her face. 

“You are good,” she said hurriedly. “I 
have misjudged you. You would have helped 
him—Peter—on that terrible evening. Tell 
me, will you help me? I have no other to 
ask.” 

“Yes,” said Ludwig, his heart beating 
fast at the thought that his revenge might 
be even more complete than he had imagined. 
Had she not mocked and insulted him? Let 
her suffer for her folly. 

She took a letter from her pocket 

“T do not know if he may receive letters, 
or where to write to him. I have put no 
address.” 

“T will arrange it for you. I have an 
acquaintance who has much influence.” 

“Beg him to use it for me,” pleaded 
Anna. “ Will he be allowed to answer my 
letter?” 

“Yes,” replied Ludwig, “after some days, 
if my acquaintance wills, and I ask.” (He 
was resolved to humble her to the utter- 
most. ) 

“Pray ask this for me,’ she said, “and 
you will prove yourself my friend, as you are 
his. Iam so ignorant.” 

A compliment rose to his lips, but she 
forced the letter into his hand, and was gone 
before he could speak. 

The letter was very short—only a few 
lines—praying her dear Peter, for love of 
Heaven, to let her know, before a month was 
up, if he still thought her worthy to be his 
bride. 

It was blotted and ill written, but Ludwig 
read it every word before he tore it into a 
hundred pieces, and scattered them on the 
snow-covered ground, 

- * * * 

Frau Gotthelf did not fail to note that 
Anna was recovering her spirits ; her foot- 
step was lighter than it had been for many a 


long day. She laughed oftener, and talked 
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and joked with her companions, instead of 
stealing away alone. These were favourable 
signs. After all, she had not set her heart 
on Peter Wessels, and her good sense would 
lead her in the right path. Herr Fintelmann, 
too, was pleased, though he judiciously kept 
out of the way, thinking that his turn would 
come soon enough. To leave the women to 
each other’s society, and to hold his tongue 
till affairs were settled according to his 
wishes—that was the course of action that 
he determined to pursue, not without utter- 
ing a curse on the head of his nephew Peter 
whenever he happened to remember his 
existence. 

Half the month was gone ; twice a day 
the Post rattled through the village, the 
postman lustily blowing his horn to call 
attention to his arrival, and twice a day 
Anna Gotthelf left her work to stand at the 
window and wait for the letter, that never 
came. Once, as she turned away with a 
gesture of despair, she caught sight of 
Ludwig Dorn, who was working at a shop 
opposite. She beckoned to him, and he 
came slouching across the street. 

“Are you certain that he received the 
letter ?”’ she asked. 

“Certain?” he repeated with a wondering 
air, “as certain Friulein Aennchen, as that 
you are the handsomest maiden in the 
province !” 

There was a spice of impertinence in his 
tone that made Anna turn away from him 
abruptly, half regretting that she had taken 
him into her confidence. 

The wind blew from the west, and melted 
the snow ; there was a breath of spring in 
the air. How gladly would she have flung 
off the weight of care that was on her heart! 
If only Peter would let her know by letter 
or message, that he held himself bound to his 
word, she had courage enough to brave the 
disapproval of the village, and to bear her 
mother’s disappointment. She was free as 
yet for three days longer, then she must 
make her decision for good and all. It was 
easy to see with whom the mother sided, and 
for herself she cared not; as well make two 
people happy if it were possible and yet, 
would he write ? 

The last day came all too soon. Anna 
was up early, and busy about the house- 
work. By eleven o’clock she had changed 
her dress, fresh plaited her yellow hair, and 
thrown a shawl over her head and shoulders. 

“ Miitterchen,” she said, putting her arm 
round her mother’s neck with the familiar 
gesture of her childhood, “I am going to- 
wards the hill; I will return in good time, 
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and Herr Fintelmann shall have my answer, 
if he is still of the same mind. Iam resolved 
to consent to the betrothal.” 

“My dear, good child!” exclaimed Frau 
Gotthelf, bursting into ecstasies of delight, 
and entirely forgetting the reproaches with 
which she had overwhelmed her daughter a 
few weeks ago; “thou hast been my stay 
and comfort ever since thy birth!” 

A smile of pleasure was on Anna’s face, 
as with a parting embrace, she bade her 
mother farewell, and went out into the 
street. 

Close to the house she met the postman, 
carefully carrying his scanty bundle of 
letters and newspapers. 

“ Any letter for me?” she asked, thinking, 
“ Tt is for the last time.” 

“ Not to-day,” replied the postman, doffing 
his hat politely ; and with quick steps she 
passed him, making her way into the open 
country. It was cold on the chaussée, but 
Anna was young and strong; she only 
wrapped her shawl more closely round her, 
and walked as fast as she could towards the 
wood, which had been the scene of Peter’s 
vows of constancy. Here she paused at 
last, too hurried to notice the changing lights 
on the stems of the trees, and the fresh 
green of the young grass, that was coyly 
peeping through the dead leaves. 

Some fifty yards off, a neighbour’s little 
son was collecting sticks and brushwood for 
firing. She took no heed of the child beyond 
a nod and a short “ good morning.” She had 
made up her mind; the struggle was over, 
and her mother should enjoy a comfortable, 
happy old age. She had not come here to 
indulge in vain regrets; she had now to 
turn her back on the past and start fresh. 
Feeling under the folds of her shawl, she 
untied a faded ribbon that she wore round 
her neck ; the battered silver groschen was 
still fastened to it—she could not send it 
back to Peter. 

For a moment Anna hesitated; for a 
moment, as she looked at her keepsake (so 
lovingly cherished), a mist of tears rose to 
her eyes. Then, as if ashamed of her weak- 
ness, she raised her arm and flung the 
ribbon and the treasure far, far away among 
the dead leaves, where it would be lost to sight 
for evermore. 

She did not wait any longer, but turned 
her face in the direction of home, her heart 
full of weary longing to finish the work that 
she had begun, and receive her suitor with 
due civility and respect. 

The wind swept wildly down the valley ; 
behind her she heard the rustling of leaves 
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and the creaking of branches. Once she 
stopped, thinking that some one called her 
by name; it must have been fancy. She 
was not wont to be fanciful, so she went on 
with her journey, walking with such good 
will that, when she put her hand on the 
latch, the clock had not yet struck twelve. 

The neighbour’s little son, running home 
to his dinner some ten minutes later, held 
something tightly clenched in his hand, from 
which a ribbon dangled. Just outside the 
village he met Ludwig and Wilhelm, laughing 
and talking together. 

“Have you seen Anna Gotthelf?” he 
gasped. 

“Not I, my boy,” answered Wilhelm, 
while Ludwig asked slowly, his eyes resting 
on the draggled ribbon— 

“She has gone home. 
want?” 

The boy half opened his hand to show the 
contents. “She has left this in the wood; I 
believe it is money, and I saw it shine. I 
called after her, but she would not hear me.” 

“The maiden carries herself so high that 
a groschen more or less is nothing to her, it 
would seem,” said Wilhelm. “ Give it to me, 
you young rascal.” 

“ Let it be,” interrupted Ludwig, “he will 
leave it with me—nicht wahr ?—and I will 
return it to Anna immediately.” 

Wilhelm laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, declaring that his kinsman was crazed 
about the foolish maiden. 

The boy went off contented, and Ludwig, 
with a low chuckle, pocketed the groschen ; 
he had not forgotten the little scene between 
the lovers, of which he had been a witness 
the night before Peter’s departure. 

The betrothal of Anna Gotthelf and 
Ernst Fintelmann was celebrated with suit- 
able festivities, and the wedding was fixed 
to take place on Whit Monday. Frau Gott- 
helf was as busy as busy could be, sewing 
and spinning, and laying deep schemes for 
baking more cakes than had ever been seen 
in the village before. Herr Fintelmann visited 
his bride twice a week, he looked after his 
workpeople with unflagging zeal, and drove 
constantly to Rosenheim, where he would 
spend hours chatting with the lawyer, or 
ransacking the shops for the best goods at 
the lowest possible prices. Sometimes he 
would invite Frau Gotthelf to accompany 
him, and it would have been hard to say 
which was the happier, he in his fussy 
patronage, or she in her exalted position, 
driving along the chausée by the side of so 
worthy and wealthy a son-in-law. 

On one of these occasions, as the chaise 
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rattled down the street, Ludwig Dorn knocked 
at the Gotthelfs’ door, entering almost before 
Anna (busy with her work) had time to say 
“Come in.” When she did look round he 
was standing close beside her ; he had dressed 
himself in his best clothes, and his manner 
was defiant and full of assurance. 

“T wish to speak with you,’ he said, in 
answer to Anna’s look of inquiry; then 
glancing round on the rolls of linen. and 
various bits of finery on the table, he went 
on in the familiar tone of admiration that 
was so hateful to her—“ Have you still the 
intention to marry Ernst Fintelmann?” 

“Ja wohl!” said Anna, standing bolt 
upright and facing him. She had not even 
asked him to sit down. 

He laughed mockingly. “ You are wiser 
than I thought you, Friiulein Anna. Riches 
and fine clothes attract you as they do other 
maidens who are not so handsome. Stay!” 
—for she had made a movement towards the 
door—“ though you have made fun of me 
and jeered at me, I am worth fifty of your 
boy lovers, and your old husbands. I have 
come to tell you this, and to persuade you 
to leave this wretched hole to-night. I have 
brains enough when I choose to use them, 
and I have heard of a fine opening in America. 
Will you be brave and come with me—will 
you be my wife? Anna, I love you.” 

He was in earnest now ; he spoke rapidly 
as he strode across the room and tried to 
seize her hand. She wrenched it away from 
him. 

“ For shame, Ludwig Dorn! Iam betrothed 
to another man!” 

“Tf it is money you want,” he urged, “IT 
have plenty, and know where to get more.” 

“Tf you had all the gold in Germany,” 
she cried angrily, “ I would not come. Why 
do you insult me?” 

The lines round his mouth grew harder, 
and his eyes flashed; she met his glance 
fearlessly, standing there by the side of the 
little round table. It added to his rage to 
know that she was not the least afraid of 
him ; he had no power to influence her one 
way or the other.. He took his stick and 
broke it in two, tossing the pieces on to the 
ground. “ You are a heartless coquette,” he 
said at last, with an oath, “and will make 
no man happy. Do you ever think of Peter 
Wessels, or speak of him to old Ernst 
Fintelmann ?” 

“ At least, Ludwig Dorn, I have done you 
no wrong!” exclaimed Anna, smitten with 
sudden remorse. 

“ Nonsense!” he cried angrily ; “a man may 
look in your face, and believe that you are 


an angel, but when he comes to himself he 
knows otherwise!” She gave him no answer, 
and he went on, changing his tone to one of 
cynical impertinence. ‘I wish you all happi- 
ness, mein Friiulein, you and your elderly 
consort ; still I believe that you will live to 
regret the day when you refused to hear 
Ludwig Dorn!” 

She forced herself to say a few words of 
farewell, but he would not listen. Turning 
on his heel he dashed out of the cottage, 
with jealousy and revenge rankling in his 
breast. 

A day or so later, the village was ringing 
with a piece of news of such interest, that 
the fact of Ludwig Dorn having set off to 
America to make his fortune, faded into 
comparative insignificance. There had been 
a robbery at Herr Fintelmann’s—as much, it 
was said, as two hundred thalers in money 
had been stolen, besides a clock and other 
valuables : and the police could discover no 
trace of the thief. There were those in 
Friede who shook their heads, and said that 
it was as well that Peter Wessels was safely 
locked up behind prison walls—as well for 
the sake of his character and the peace of 
the neighbourhood. 

Ernst Fintelmann was sorely put out by 
the loss of his property ; both health and 
temper had failed him of late, and his daily 
walk round the fields became a trial instead 
of a pleasure. He returned home one day 
wearied and ill; the heat oppressed him, he 
had been vexed by the negligence of one of 
his people, he would rest for an hour or so 
before he paid a visit to his bride. It had 
always been his custom to appear at his best 
before her. He sat back in his arm-chair, 
and dozed and slept away the afternoon. Hi: 
friend the parson coming in to smoke a pipe, 
felt alarmed, and insisted upon sending for 
the doctor. 

The doctor recommended quiet, and talked 
of a shock to the system ; and the very next 
morning the news reached the Gotthelfs that 
Ernst Fintelmann was seriously ill and con- 
fined to his room. With many tears, and 
the strictest injunctions as to the sewing of 
the linen, Frau Gotthelf left her daughter, 
and went to take up her place at the sick 
man’s side. He was pleased to have her 
there, and every day he sent a message to 
his bride, asking her to come and see him 
to-morrow, and “to-morrow” never came. 

The wedding-day that should have been 
was gone, the summer was passing by, and 
Ernst Fintelmann did not recover. It was 
a dreary time for Anna ; she was much alone, 
and her mother, when at home, could only 
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talk of the patient’s health and. her grief 
that the marriage was put off so long. 
Anna had to do the whole work of the 
house now, and to see after the little plot of 
ground ; her sewing had been finished long 
ago, and the new clothes were packed away 
in the big chest. She grew pale and thin, 
and the neighbours showing their sympathy 
only too openly, commiserated with her on 
her misfortune. Anna had just come back 
from fetching water from the pump, and 
was thinking of sitting down to her solitary 
meal when the postman looked in at the 
open door. 

“T am sorry to disturb,’ he said, “ but 
this must be, the postmaster thinks, for 
ou.” 

; She took the letter. It was directed to 
Frau Anna Fintelmann, geborene Gotthelf. 

“From some friend abroad who has not yet 
heard the sad tidings,” continued the postman. 
“ Poor girl, it is a sad trial for you, as my 
wife says. How is the worthy Herr Fintel- 
mann to-day?” 

Anna shook her head, the answer was 
always the same—“no better,” and with a 
few more words of sympathy the postman 
went away, to her great relief. Well, he 
had meant kindly by her, she was sure of 
that, and now she must see what was in the 
letter from this unknown correspondent. 

The house was very quiet, but through 
the open window came various noises to 
which she was well accustomed, the hammer- 
ing at the smithy, and the shouts of the 
many children who were playing in the 
street, and the rattle of returning carts. 
She opened the letter. It had no beginning 
and no signature after the fashion of all 
; other letters she had received. The few 
short sentences ran thus :— 

“It may be a pleasure to you to learn, now 
that it is too late, that the silver groschen 
was safely received by Peter Wessels imme- 
diately on his release from prison. He has 
had no explanation from you (were you quite 
wise to intrust your letter to one whom you 
had persistently insulted ?), and believes you 
to be, with truth, the most faithless jilt in 
all Germany. You have been successful in 
robbing him at once of his bride and his 
inheritance. Farewell, may you be happy!” 

There was no address and no date. 

‘The last cart had passed along the roughly 
paved street, the geese had come cackling 
home, the white mist was stealing up from 
the river—still Anna sat with the open 
letter on the table before her, taking no 
heed of the hour; the colour had fled from 
her lips, and her eyes looked large with 
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horror; she did not pause to wonder who 
the nameless correspondent might be, or on 
what authority he wrote. Again and again 
there passed before her excited imagination 
the events of the last year: Peter had never 
heard from her, she had been the cause of 
all his suffering ; if she had been patient and 
waited, he might have come back to her. 


Thank Heaven, it was not quite too late—not 


quite—she would go to Herr Fintelmann’s, 
and insist upon seeing him. He would under- 
stand when he heard the truth—he must 
understand. A hurried step on the threshold, 
and her mother entered with outstretched 
arms. 

“ Mother !” said Anna, starting as if from 
a dream, “I was coming to seek thee.” 

“ Anna, my dear child!” cried Frau Gott- 
helf, “ how can I tell thee? It is all over, 
alas, alas! After my thought and care for 
my only daughter! The good Herr Fintel- 
mann is no more, and thou art left to mourn 
the worthiest and the wealthiest brid 
that maiden’s heart could desire. The linen 
and the fine sewing is all in vain, Anna, my 
child, my aliticted child ee 

+ 

Two years had pial “4 and the village 
had not yet grown weary of discussing the 
topic of Ernst Fintelmann’s illness, his 
death, and his extraordinary will. Within 
the memory of man such a bit of good luck 
had not fallen to the lot of any girl for miles 
round, as this of Anna Gotthelf’s. It was 
hard on her, poor thing, that she should lose 
her bridegroom, but then affairs were ordered 
from above, the parson said; and what an 
advantage to be left heiress of so large a 
house, and such an income (when the harvest 
was fair) as would secure her a husband 
straight-away, if she did but hold out her 
hand for one! There was no suitor in 
Friede good enough for her now, that was 
the truth; and it was not to be wondered 
at, she, who had always been a bit proud and 
spoilt. What.a fortune for a young maiden 
to spend as she chose, with but one condition, 
that she should not marry the old man’s 
luckless nephew. 

There were many kind hearts that still 
cherished a feeling of affection for Peter 
Wessels. It was a sad life he had had so 
far, and now that his time of service was 
over, what would he dot. No one had heard 
from him—not even Carl Wolff; his only 
relative had cast him on one side for the 
sake of a pretty face. Poor Peter! The 
village heiress and her mother still lived in 
their old home ; Anna could not bear the 
notion of moving into Ernst Fintelmann’s 
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house, and Frau Gotthelf refrained from 
pressing her, though the lawyer frequently 
remonstrated, affirming that it was a foolish 
piece of sentiment. Why should she not 
enjoy what was her own! In other respects, 
he admitted that she was a pattern proprie- 
tress, and looked after the people and the 
accounts with almost as keen an eye to 
business as the old man had done himself. 
To her mother, fast failing in health after 
her hard-working life, Anna was full of 
tenderness and consideration, nursing her 
skilfully, and listening patiently to her long 
and garrulous discourses. 

The summer had been hot and fine, and 
the harvest was a plentiful one. Already 
the ripe fruit had been picked from the 
heavily-laden trees, and each house in the 
village was decorated from the door to the 
uppermost window with long strips of green 
tobacco, which would shortly dry and be 
ready for sale. The corn on the Fintelmann 
fields was carried at last, and there had been 
no drop of rain to spoil it. It was evening 
when the last cart, beautified with branches 
of trees and bunches of flowers, made its 
way into the yard. The labourers, the 
maidens, and children were standing about 
with eager, smiling faces, shouting and chat- 
tering ; the corn was in at last safe and sound ; 
to-morrow they were to have a dance and 
supper. Truly, though one worked hard in 
Friede, one had one’s pleasures, and knew 
how to enjoy them. 

Frau Gotthelf was peacefully napping in 
her arm-chair after the excitement of the 
day ; the smith’s wife bustled to and fro, 
from one room to another ; she was there 
most afternoons now, for Anna did not like 
her mother to be left alone. 

The western sky was glowing -with fast- 
changing colours, red, green, yellow, while 
up above, the heavens were clear and blue, 
without a sign of cloud or wind, and the 
great hills encircled the valley like sleeping 
giant guardians. The sun had still power 
enough to make it hot work climbing the 
Grafenstein, but Anna Gotthelf was bent 
upon reaching the top before it should grow 
dusk. The path was rough and sandy, here 
and there a tree had begun to change the 
colour of its leaves; in another month the 
whole forest would be tinted with crimson 
and golden sheen. To the country-bred 


maiden the silence and the loneliness were 
delightful after the worries of her day’s 
work. Up here, on the mountain, she could 
breath freely, and be alone; there was no 
one to watch her, or to wonder why she 

should choose to linger in this deserted spot, 


gazing with wistful eyes on the view that 
she had seen a thousand times before. In 
the valley at her feet the shining river 
wended its way with many a curve through 
field and wood, till it was iost to sight behind 
a mighty hill. She had climbed the steep 
path in haste, and was fain to rest under the 
shade of a tall beech tree. A faint breeze 
fluttered the folds of her dress, the fragrance 
of wild thyme was in the air, and the sweet 
scent of the fir trees. She leant her head 
back against the trunk of the beech, and, 
wearied out at last, fell fast asleep. 

A footstep on the path, and the noise of a 
rolling stone that went leaping down the hill 
side, woke her with a start. Before her, full 
in the light of the setting sun, stood Peter 
Wessels. He was thinner and paler than 
of old, but he carried himself erect, and his 
bearing was that of a proud, self-reliant man. 
The boy with whom she had played and 
trifled had vanished, and here was a new 
Peter, sadder, perhaps wiser, and possessed 
of a certain dignity that seemed strange to 
her. He carried a knapsack, and wore a 
rough suit of clothes hardly suited to the 
season and the place. 

Anna had time to notice all this before 
she jumped to her feet. 

“IT have come back,” he said, without any 
form of greeting, “to bid farewell to Carl 
Wolff. I had not expected to find you 
here.” 

“T am fond of the Grafenstein,” stam- 
mered Anna. “Tell me, Peter, will you 
stay in Friede? I have wished to speak 
with you.” In spite of her agitation she 
spoke calmly, nay, even coldly. “ Your 
uncle, Herr Fintelmann 

“T have heard of my uncle’s death, and 
his last will,” interrupted Peter with a flash. 
Then, as if ashamed of his change of tone, he 
went on: “I have found a friend in my 
colonel. If you care to hear, he has offered 
me a place as Jéger on his estate in Silesia. 
I leave Friede early to-morrow morning.” 

“TI am sorry,’ said Anna simply. “I 
hoped that you would stay a while at your 
uncle’s house.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, no!” exclaimed Peter, 
ungraciously. “I come to do what little I 
can for my old friend Carl, and then farewell 
to Friede for good and all.” 

Anna made no answer. The ox-eyed daisy 
that she held in her hand dropped to the 
ground. He stooped and picked it up with- 
out so much as looking at her. 

“You intend to settle in Silesia?” 

“You are too kind to interest yourself in 
my plans. I shall. stay till I have saved 
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money enough to join a friend who has 
started farming in America.” 

“Your uncle would have wished it; will 
you have the money that is necessary now ? 
Lawyer Becker would give it to you at oncé, 
or send it? There is enough.” 

“That is also impossible to me, Anna,” 
and his reply was more gentle than the 
former one. “I am not expected over there 
just yet.” 

“Who is your friend?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“ Ludwig Dorn.” 

“Do not trust him, Peter,” she cried 
breathlessly. ‘Do you remember, once you 
warned me against him. He will deceive 
you, if you trust him!” 

“Who will not?” asked Peter with a 
sneer. And she was too proud to put the 
question that she was longing to have 
answered : did Ludwig ever send him her 
letter ? 

The sun was sinking lower and lower, the 
golden glow from his rays spread far and 
wide over the valley, and lighted the Grafen- 
stein into fresh beauty. 

The two had walked almost to the edge of 
the clearing, when Anna turned and faced 
him. 

“There have been many mistakes for 
which I am sorry, Peter Wessels: it is now 
too late to make them good ; but this much 
I must say to you before we part—there are 
reasons which I cannot give for what I say 
—your uncle’s property should have belonged 
to you by right. Nein / do not interrupt 
me ; you will take some share, and not leave 
the whole of the burden longer on my 
shoulders.” 

“Ts it so tiresome to you, mein Fraulein, 
to be wealthy?” and the tone of incredulity 
jarred on her every nerve. 


“The dear Lord knows,” she exclaimed 


passionately, “that if it were not for my 
mother, growing old and feeble, I should 
long since have left this place and all my 
so-called fortune, to work for my living as I 
have been used!” ‘ 

“Anna, why have you returned my token 
without a word?” 

“T have not.” 

“Not? and I received it from the hands 
of Ludwig Dorn more than a year since, at 
the same time that I heard of your be- 
trothal.” 

“Let me have it again, Peter! I never 
sent it; you have been cheated on all 
sides.” 

“ What will you give me for it?” asked 
Peter, grasping her hand, and holding it firm 
and fast ; “‘ what is it worth?” 

“Ts it, perhaps, worth all Herr Fintel- 
mann’s fields and money?” asked Anna, 
with a touch of the old fun; “more I have 
not to give.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ Aennchen, thou canst do 
more for me than that.” 

“ Then, I will,” she answered, slowly turn- 
ing her head towards him. 

He looked straight into her loving eyes, 
and the last shred of doubt faded away. 
In his pride and jealousy he had suffered 
much ; he had been cast off by his family, 
deceived and befooled by the man who called 
himself friend. Nevertheless, at this moment, 
his heart was full of thankfulness and joy. 
Here, on the Grafenstein itself, within sight 
of the ruined castle walls, he had found the 
treasure that he had believed was lost to him 
for evermore: had not the old legend come 
true at last? 

The slanting sun-rays burnished the land- 
seape with gold, the valley was flooded with 
a glorious light, as, hand in hand, the lovers 
descended the mountain path, and sought the 
quiet village. 

Mary E. Horta. 








GREECE 


EW men there are who hay- 
ing once visited Greece 
do not contrive to revisit 
it. And yet when the 
returned traveller meets 
his ordinary friend who 
asks him where he has 
been, the next remark is 

generally: “Dear me! have you not been 

there before ; how is it you are so fond of 
going to Greece?” There are even people 
who imagine a trip to America far more 
interesting, and who at all events look upon 

a trip to Spain as the same kind of thing— 

southern climate, bad food, dirty inns, and 

general discomfort, odious to bear, though 
pleasant to describe afterwards in a comfort- 
able English home. 

This is a very ignorant way of looking at 
the matter, for, excepting southern Italy, 
there is no country which can compare with 
Greece in beauty and interest to the intelli- 
gent traveller. It is not a land for creature 
comforts, though the climate is splendid, and 
though the hotels in Athens are as good 
as those in any European town. It is not 
a land for society, though the society at 
Athens is excellent, and far easier of access 
than that of most European capitals. But 
if a man is fond of the large effects of 
natural scenery, he will find, in the Southern 
Alps and fiords of Greece, a variety and a 
richness of colour which no other part of 
Europe affords. If he is fond of the details 
of natural scenery, flowers, shrubs, and 
trees, he will find the wild flowers, and 
flowering trees of Greece more splendid than 
anything he has yet seen. If he desires 
to study national character, and peculiar 
manners and customs, he will find in the 
hardy mountaineers of Greece one of the 
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most unreformed societies, hardly yet affected 
by the great tide of sameness which is invad- 
ing all Europe, in dress, fabrics, and usages. 
And yet, in spite of the folly still talked 
in England about brigands, he will find that 
without troops, or police, or patrols, or any 
of those melancholy safeguards which are now 
so obtrusive in England and Ireland, life and 
property are as safe as they ever were in our 
most civilised homes. Let him not know a 
word of history, or of art, and he will yet 
be rewarded by all this natural enjoyment ; 
perhaps also, if he be a politician, he may 
study the results of a constitution made to 
order, and planted in a nation of no political 
training, but of high intelligence. 

Need I add that as to Cicero the whole 
land was one vast shrine of hallowed memories 
—quocunque incedis, historia est—so to the 
man of culture this splendour of associations 
has only increased with the lapse of time and 
the greater appreciation of human perfection. 
Even were such a land dead to all further 
change, and a complete record in its ruins of 
the past, it were difficult for any man of 
reflection to satisfy himself in contemplating 
it. Were he to revisit the Parthenon, as 
it stands, every year of his life, it would 
always be fresh, it would always be aston- 
ishing, whenever he beheld it. But Greece 
is a growing country, both in its youth 
and in its age. The rapid development 
of the nation is altering the face of the 
country, establishing new roads and better 
communications, improving knowledge among 
the people, and making many places accessible 
which were before beyond the reach of brief 
holiday visits. The insecurity which haunted 
the Turkish frontier has been pushed back 
to the north ; new Alps and new monasteries 
are brought within the range of Greece. 
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And this is nothing to what has been done 
in recovering the past. Every year there 
are new excavations made, new treasures 
found, new problems in archeology raised, 
old ones solved ; and so at every visit there 
is a whole mass of new matter for the 
student who feels he had not yet grasped 
what was already there. 

The traveller who revisits the country now 
after a lapse of four or five years will find 
at Athens the Schliemann museum set up 
and in order, where the unmatched treasures 
of Mycene are now displayed before his 
astonished eyes. He will find an Egyptian 
museum of extraordinary merit—the gift of 
a patriotic merchant of Alexandria—in which 
there are two figures—that of a queen, in 
bronze and silver, and that of a slave 
kneading bread, in wood—which alone would 
make the reputation of any collection through- 
out Europe. In the Parthenon museum he 
will find the famous statuette, copied from 
Phidias’ Athene, and the recent wonder, an 
archaic bust on which the brightness of the 
colours is not more astonishing than the fine 
moulding of the figure. And these are only 
the most salient novelties, seeing that the 
Acropolis alone is still affording so much 
novelty. It is indeed plain that were not 
the new city covering the site of the old, 
discoveries at Athens might be made perhaps 
every year, which would reform and enlarge 
our knowledge of Greek life and history. 

But Athens is rapidly becoming a great 
and rich city. It already numbers 100,000, 
without counting the Pireus ; accordingly, 
except in digging foundations fer new houses, 
it is not possible to find room for any serious 
excavations. House rent is enormously high, 
and building is so urgent that the ordinary 
mason receives eight to ten francs per day. 
This rapid increase ought to be followed by 
an equal increase in the wealth of the sur- 
rounding country, where all the little pro- 
prietors ought to turn their land into market- 
gardens. I found that either they could 
not, or (as I was told) they would not, keep 
pace with the increased wants of the city. 
They are content with a little, and allow the 
city to be supplied—badly and at great cost 
—from Salonica, Syra, Constantinople, and 
the islands, while meat comes in tons from 
America. How different is the country 
round Paris and London! But this is a 
digression into vulgar matters, when I had 
merely intended to inform the reader what 
intellectual novelties he would find in re- 
visiting Athens. 

If he makes excursions, he will naturally 
go to Eleusis, where the Greek savants have 
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laid open, and at last explained, the whole 
plan of the temple. The work is not yet 
concluded, but enough is laid bare to show 
that the shrine had strange peculiarities. 
And this is exactly what we should expect. 
For although no people adhered more closely 
to traditional forms in their architecture, 
no people were more ready to modify these 
forms with a view to practical requirements. 
Thus, as a rule, the cella, or inner chamber 
of the temple, only contained the statue of 
the god, and was consequently small and 
narrow. In the temple at Eleusis has been 
found a great inner chamber, hewn out of the 
rock in the rear of the edifice, and capable of 
accommodating a large assembly. Here then 
it seems the initiated—probably those of the 
higher degree, epopte as they were called— 
witnessed those services “which brought 
them peace in this world, and a blessed hope 
for the world to come.” 

The way into the temple was adorned 
with two Propylea—one of the great period, 
and by Pericles’ architects, another set up 
by a Roman, after you had passed through 
the former. The great temple, raised upon a 
natural platform, looks out towards Salamis, 
and the narrow line of azure which separates 
it from the land. Turning to the left as 
you stand at the temple front, the eye 
wanders over the rich plain of Eleusis, now 
dotted over with villages, and coloured (in 
April) with the rich brown of ploughing, and 
the splendid green of sprouting wheat. This 
plain had multiplied its wealth manyfold since 
I last saw it, and led us to hope that the 
peasants were waking up to the great market 
which is near them at Athens. The track 
of the old sacred way along the Thriasian 
plain is often visible, for much of the sea- 
coast is marshy, so the road was cut out in 
many places along the spurs of the rocky hill 
of Daphne. The present road goes between 
the curious salt lakes (Rheitoi) and the shore 
—salt lakes full of sea-fish, and evidently 
fed by great natural springs, for there is a 
perpetual strong outflow to the tideless sea. 
I know not whether this natural curiosity 
has been explained by the learned. 

The trip to Eleusis is but a short and easy 
drive, and yet what interest does it afford! 
I have spoken of the temple, and the curi- 
osities of the plain, but before the traveller 
reaches even so far, he passes through the 
groves of Academe, the Cephissus, and its 
olive forest, then up the pass of Daphne, 
from which he has the most splendid view of 
Athens, with Hymettus in the background, 
and he stops at that wonderful old Byzantine 
church which reminds us of the medieval 
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splendour of the country. Enough of the 
rich paintings on the inner walls remains to 
show what a curious “symphony in black 
and gold” must have been there—tiers of 
saints with name and attribute adorning even 
the hidden nooks over the high and narrow 
arches. People are so busy with classic 
memories in Greece that they will hardly 
deign to look at the Christian remains. And 
yet in the very heart of Athens are several 
tiny gems of Byzantine architecture, which 
anywhere else would attract many a pilgrim 
student, though the modern Greeks have 
talked of removing them from their 
thoroughfares. This remark applies, perhaps 
less strictly, to the fine remains of medisval 
castles at Karytena, Mistra, Kalamata, Ky- 
parissia, and many other places in the Morea, 
which tell of the occupation of the Frankish 
knights, and of the Venetian Republic, as 
well as of the Turkish domination. 

But let us return to the recent excavations 
in Greece, from which this digression has 
been made, for which I might ask pardon, 
were not my account to consist chiefly of 
digressions, as all travelling for pleasure 
should do. Indeed nothing is more slavish 
in modern travel than the inability the 
student feels, for want of time in long 
journeys, or want of control over his con- 
veyance, to stop and examine something 
which strikes him beside his path. And that 
is the main reason why Oriental—and as 
yet Greek—travelling is the best and most 
instructive of all travelling. You can stop 
your pony or mule, you can turn aside from 
the track which is called your road, you are 
not compelled to catch a train or a steamer at 
a fixed moment. When roads and rails have 
been brought into Greece, hundreds of people 
will go to see its beauty and its monuments, 
and will congratulate themselves that the 
country is at last accessible. But the real 
charm will be gone. There will be no more 
riding at dawn through orchards of oranges 
and lemons, with the rich fruit lying on 
the ground, and the nightingales, that will 
not end their long hours of song, still 
outsinging from the deep-green gloom the 
sounds of opening day. There will be no 
more watching the glowing east across the 
silver-grey glitter of dewy meadows; no 
more wandering along grassy slopes, where 
the scarlet anemones, all drenched with the 
draughts of night, are striving to raise their 
drooping heads, and open their splendid eyes 
to meet the sun. There will be no more 
watching the serpent and the tortoise, the 
eagle and the vulture, and all the living things 
whose ways and habits animate the sunny 


solitudes of the south. The Greek people 
now talk of going to Europe, and coming 
from Europe, justly too, for Greece is still, 
as it always was, part of the East. But the 
day is coming when enlightened politicians, 
like Mr. Tricoupi, will insist on introducing, 
through all the remotest glens, the civilisa- 
tion of Europe, with all its benefits forsooth, 
but with all its shocking ugliness, its stupid 
hurry, and its slavish uniformity. 

The next point of interest among newly- 
discovered sites is the great temple and 
theatre of Epidaurus, which I did not visit, 
on account of an epidemic of small-pox— 
evddoyia they call it, euphemistically. The 
very journey to this place is worth making, 
on account of its intensely characteristic 
features. You start from Athens in a 
coasting steamer full of natives, who carry 
with them their food and beds, and camp on 
deck where it pleases them, regardless of 
class. You see all the homeliness of ordi- 
nary life obtruded upon you without seeking 
it, instead of intruding upon others to find 
it, and you can study not only the country, 
but the people, at great leisure. But the 
ever-varying beauty of the scene leaves little 
time for other studies. The boat 
along Aigina, and rounds the promontory of 
Kalaruia—the death-scene of Demosthenes— 
into the land-locked bay of Poros, where lay 
the old Trezen and Hermione along the 
fruitful shore, surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of lofty mountains. The sea is like 
a fair inland lake, studded with white sails, 
and framed with the rich green of vines and 
figs and growing corn. Even the rows of 
tall solemn cypresses can suggest no gloom 
in such a landscape. From here it is but a 
short ride to the famous temple of A®scu- 
lapius, though most people go from Nauplia, 
as I once did in former years, before the 
discoveries were made which now attract 
the student. 

The excavations of the Greek archeological 
society have laid bare at least three principal 
buildings in connection with the famous 
spot ; the old temple of the god, the theatre, 
and the famous tholos, a circular building, in 
which those who had been healed of diseases 
set up votive tablets. The extraordinary size 
and splendour of the theatre—Pausanias says 
it was far the finest in Greece—rather con- 
trasts with the dimensions of the temple, 
and suggests that most of the patients who 
came were able to enjoy themselves, or else 
that many people came for pleasure, and not 
on serious business. The remains discovered 
are particularly valuable for the good pre- 
servation of the stage, but of this I can only 
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speak at second hand. So also the circular 
building, which was erected under the super- 
vision of the famous Polycleitus, the great 
Argive sculptor, a rival of Phidias, has many 
peculiar features, and shows in one more 
instance that what earlier art-critics assumed 
as modern, was based on older classical models. 
Circular buildings supported on pillars were 
thought rather Greco-Roman than Greek, 
but here we see that like the builders of the 
Odeon of Pericles, so the Epidaurians had 
this form before them from early days. In- 
side the outer row of Doric pillars was a 
second circle of apparently Ionic pillars as to 
proportions and fluting, but the capitals were 
Corinthian, so that this feature also in archi- 
tecture has a venerable antiquity, and was not 
Greco-Roman, as was once supposed. For a 
long time the so-called Lantern of Demos- 
thenes built for Lysicrates at Athens in 335 
B.c., when Alexander was leading his army 
into Asia, was considered the oldest, and 
perhaps the only pure Greek example of the 
Corinthian capital. People began to hesi- 
tate when a solitary specimen was found in 
the famous temple of Basse, where it could 
hardly have been imported in later days. 
Now the evidence is completed, and in this 
respect the histories of art are correcting the 
rash generalisation of their predecessors. 
The traveller is at first disposed to complain 
that even the portable antiquities found in 
various parts of Greece are not brought to 
Athens, and gathered into one vast national 
museum. Further reflection shows such a pro- 
ceeding to be not only impossible, but highly 
inexpedient. I will not speak of the great 
waste of objects of interest, when they are 
brought together‘in such vast masses that the 
visitor is rather oppressed than enlightened. 
Any one who has gone to the British Museum 
will know what I mean. Nor will I give 
the smallest weight to the selfish local argu- 
ment, that compelling visitors to wander from 
place to place brings traffic and money into 
the country. Until proper roads and clean 
inns are established such an argument is 
both unfair and will hardly produce results 
worth considering. But fortunately most of 
the famous things in Greece are sites, ruined 
buildings, forts which cannot be removed 
from their place, if at all, without destruc- 
tion, and of which the very details cannot be 
understood without seeing the place for 
which they were intended. Even the Par- 
thenon sculptures in London would have 
lost most of their interest, if the building 
itself at Athens did not show us their appli- 
cation, and glorify them with its splendour. 
He who sees the gold of Mycenz at Athens, 
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knows little of its meaning, if he has not 
visited the giant forts where its owners once 
dwelt and exercised their sway, and if some 
patriotic Greek had built a safe museum at 
Mycenz to contain them, they would have 
become more deeply interesting and instruc- 
tive than they now are. 

Leaving Epidauros, the traveller has only 
six or seven hours’ ride to reach Nauplia, 
the best starting-point in many directions 
through the Morea, but now of peculiar con- 
sequence on account of its neighbourhood 
to Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann will make the 
fortune of this country. In former years it 
was the port for Mycenwz, which is some ten 
miles inland, and every traveller worthy the 
name goes still to see the place where he 
found those splendid stores of gold, and 
those beautiful designs, which now are the 
chief glory of the museum at Athens. But 
lately the centre of attraction is not ten, but 
two miles from Nauplia, on the great pre- 
historic fort of uncut rocks known by tho 
curious name of Tiryns. For Tiryns is no 
proper Greek word ; it should be Tirys, or 
perhaps Tirynthos, and no respectable Greek 
author would write down such aform. There 
are, I believe, some coins of the Macedonian 
period found there, upon which the legend 
Tiryns is found, and this is probably the 
authority for the name. Classical authors 


only mention the oblique cases. Though 


400 Tirynthians appeared. among the as- 
sembled Greeks at Platea, it was argued 
long ago by me that these were homeless 
exiles, and that their town, as well as 
Mycenez, and other towns in the Argive 
plain had been absorbed by Argos, as 
Athens absorbed the towns of Attica in very 
ancient times. Every new research confirms 
this argument. Had Tiryns and Mycene 
been destroyed after the Persian War in 
468 B.c., we should certainly have found in- 
scriptions, coins, Hellenic pottery, and all the 
well-known marks of Hellenic civilisation of 
the sixth and early fifth century. On the 
contrary, nothing pre-Macedonian has been 
found either at Mycene or Tiryns which is 
not clearly pre-historic, and separated by a 
long interval from the days of inscriptions 
and of coins. Every day may tell us of some 
novelty in pre-historic life from Tiryns, for 
while I write the excavations are yet pro- 
ceeding. But this much I can report as an 
eye-witness, that a great part of the top of 
the fort was occupied by a building with 
pillars, of which we found the smoothed stone 
bases at both sides of the fort, and on 
different levels. One Doric capital of a very 
ancient pattern was turned up in the very 
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days when I was there, and since that time 
there have been found portions of the walls, 
painted within with bright colours, and of a 
pattern found (in relief) in the Treasury of 
Orchomenos by Dr. Schliemann some years 
ago. The whole style of the building points 
to a residence not destroyed in 468 B.c. or 
any such time, but perhaps 500 years earlier. 

In the pottery, the obsidian knives, and 
other remains of early life there seemed as 
yet nothing peculiar, nothing to distinguish 
the place from any other pre-historic site, but 
when so strange a feature existed as painted 
walls, we may well expect that something 
else very peculiar will turn up, so that we 
feel on the verge of another important step 
in the rediscovery of the culture which fore- 
ran Hellenic civilisation in Greece. The 
Homeric poems used to be accepted as the 
only and the best evidence of this period. 
We have now come to regard them as notliing 
more than the imagination of early Greeks, 
based on uncertain traditions, and filling up 
the picture with conjectures rather poetical 
than scientific. Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
have supplied us with very different evidence ; 
it comes from a period when the ruins which 
the Homeric poets probably saw in ruins, as 
we see them, were still the homes and fort- 
resses of rich royalties—cultivating an art 
widely different from any Hellenic art, possi- 
bly speaking a language unintelligible to any 
historical Greeks. But as yet our materials 
are scanty and fragmentary, and our conjec- 
tures, as they are infinitely less poetical, so 
they may be far less accurate than the pictures 
of Homer upon which I have been casting 
these grave doubts. All I will insist on now 
is this, that the question is open, and in pro- 
gress of being resolved, not by the pen and 
the genius of the poet, but by the spade and 
the patience of the archeologist. 

I will add a warning to the latter, and one 
which applies to all amateurs who go to visit 
these excavations, and cannot see what has 
been reported by the actual excavators. As 
no one is able to see what the evidences of 
digging are, except the trained man, who 
knows not only archeology, but architecture, 
and who has studied the accumulation of soil 
in various places and forms, so the observer 
who comes to the spot after some years, and 


expects to find all the evidences unchanged, 
commits a blunder of the gravest kind. As 
Dr. Dérpfeld, now one of the highest living 
authorities on such matters, observed to me, if 
you went to Hissarlik expecting to find there 
clearly marked the various strata of successive 
occupations, you would show that you were 
ignorant of the first elements of practical 
knowledge. For in any climate, but especi- 
ally in these southern lands, nature covers up 
promptly what has been exposed by man ; all 
sorts of plants spring up along and across 
the lines which the cutting when freshly 
made showed clear and precise. In a few 
years the whole place turns back again into 
a brake, or a grassy slope, and the report of 
the actual diggers remains the only evidence 
till the soil is cut open again in the same 
way. I saw myself, at Olympia, important 
lines disappearing in this way. Dr. Purgold 
showed me where the line marking the embank- 
ment of the stadium—it was never surrounded 
with any stone seats—was rapidly becoming 
effaced, and where the plan of the foundations 
was being covered with shrubs and grass. The 
day for visiting and verifying the Trojan 
excavations is almost gone by. That of all 
the excavations will pass away, if they are 
not carefully kept clear by some permanent 
superintendence ; and to expect this of the 
Greek nation, who know they have endless 
more treasures to find in new places, is more 
than could reasonably be expected. The 
proper safeguard is to do what Dr. Schliemann 
does, to have with him not only the Greek 
ephorus or superintendent—generally a very 
competent scholar, and sometimes not a very 
friendly witness of foreign triumphs—-but also 
a first-rate architect, whose joint observation 
will correct any hastiness or misprision, and 
so in the mouth of two or more witnesses 
every word will be confirmed. In passing 
on I cannot but remark how strange it is 
that among the many rich men in the world 
who profess an interest in archeology, not 
one can be found to take up the work as Dr. 
Schliemann does, to enrich science with 
splendid fields of new evidence, and art, not 
only with the naive efforts of its infancy, but 
with forgotten models of perfect and peerless 
form. 
J. P. Manarry. 




















AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN ORKNEY. 


Set low between green banks the long loch lies 

Gleaming across the shadowy Northern night, 

Its little rippling splashes, and the sighs 

Of winds among the reeds, where gleams of white 

Betray the sleeping swans, and cries that might 

Be echoes of a water spirit’s song, 

Come low and soft up through the dim soft light ; 

Far overhead the mallard’s pinion strong 

Rings through the deepening dusk the quivering air along. 


Out on a wave-washed sandspit to and fro 

A troop of curlews wander lazily, 

Their whistle rises tremulous and low, 

Tender as starlight on a windless sea ; 

Then all the waters touched to melody 

Wake with strange calls of divers dumb by day ; 

A startled plover, piping plaintively 

Speeds to the misty moorland far away 

And through the bending reeds coots dive in clumsy play. 


In a wide rush-grown pool upon the sands, 

Like a dark soul that some forgotten crime 

Has struck to hopeless gloom, a heron stands 

A silent shadow gray and gaunt as Time. 

From the long grasses, white as if with rime 
Where the pale mists cling low along the shore 
Clear bell-like notes burst in sweet sudden chime 
And over all Earth’s voices evermore 

Roll the deep thundertones of Ocean’s solemn roar. 


D. W. R. 
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THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN INVASION, 


“ What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 
Who shall be the maiden’s mate ?”—Scorr. 


O Giles Headley appeared 
to greet the travellers, 
though Kit Smallbones 
had halted at Canterbury, 
to pour out entreaties to 
St. Thomas, and the vow 
of a steel and gilt reli- 
quary of his best work- 
manship to contain the 

old shoe which a few years previously had so 

much disgusted Erasmus and his companion. 

Poor old fellow, he was too much crest- 
fallen thoroughly to enjoy even the gladness 
of his little children, and his wife made no 
secret of her previous conviction that he was 
too dunderheaded not to run into some coil 
when she was not there to look after him. 
The alderman was more merciful. Since 
there had been no invasion from Salisbury, 
he had regretted the not having gone himself, 
and he knew pretty well that Kit’s power 
lay more in his arms than in his brain. He 
did not wonder at the small gain, nor at the 
having lost sight of the young man, and 
confidently expected the lost ones soon to 
appear. 

As to Dennet, her eyes shone quietly, and 
she took upon herself to send down to let 
Mistress Randall know of her nephew’s 
return, and invite her to supper, and to hear 
the story of his doings. The girl did not 
look at all like a maiden uneasy about her 
lost lover, but much more like one enjoying 
for the moment the immunity from a kind 
of burthen; and, as she smiled, called for 
Stephen’s help in her little arrangements, 
and treated him in the friendly manner of 
old times, he could not but wonder at the 
panic that had overpowered him for a time 
like a fever of the mind. 

There was plenty to speak of in the glories 





of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the 
transactions with the knights and nobles ; 
and Stephen held his peace as to his adven- 
ture, but Dennet’s eyes were sharper than 
Kit’s. She spied the remains of the bruise 
under his black curly hair; and while her 
father and Tib were unravelling the accounts 
from Kit’s brain and tally-sticks, she got 
him out into the gallery, and observed, “ So 
thou hast a broken head. See here are 
grandmother’s lily-leaves in strong waters. 
Let me lay one on for thee. There, sit down 
on the step, then I can reach.” 

“Tis well nigh whole now, sweet mistress,” 
said Stephen, complying however, for it was 
too sweet to have those little fingers busy 
about him for the offer to be declined. 

“How gatst thou the blow?” 
Dennet. “ Was it at single-stick? 
thou mayst tell me. 
for some one.” 

“‘ Nay, mistress, I would it had been.” 

“Thou hast been in trouble,” she said, 
leaning on the baluster above him. “Or did 
ill men set on thee?” 

“‘That’s the nearest guess,” said Stephen. 
“’Twas that tall father of mine aunt’s, the 
fellow that came here for armour, and bought 
poor Master Michael’s sword.” 

“And sliced the apple on thine hand. 
Ay?” 

“He would have me for one of his 
Badgers.” 

“Thou! Stephen!” It was a cry of pain 
as well as horror. 

“Yea, mistress ; and when I refused, the 
fellow dealt me a blow, and iaid me down 
senseless, to bear me off willy nilly, but 
that good old Lucas Hansen brought mine 
uncle to mine aid “ 

Dennet clasped her hands. “O Stephen, 
Stephen! Now I know how good the Lord 
is. Wot ye, I asked of Tibble to take me 
daily to St. Faith’s to crave of good St. 
Julian to have you all in his keeping, and 
saith he on the way, ‘ Methinks, mistress, our 


asked 
Come, 
"Twas in standing up 





dear Lord would hear you if you spake to 
Him direct, with no go-between.’ 


I did as he 
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bade me, Stephen, I went to the high altar, 
and prayed there, and Tibble went with me, 
and lo, now, He hath brought you back safe. 
We will have a mass of thanksgiving on the 
very morn.” 

Stephen’s heart could not but bound, for 
it was plain enough for whom the chief force 
of these prayers had been offered. 

“Sweet mistress,” he said, “they have 
availed me indeed. Certes, they warded me 
in the time of sore trial and temptation.” 

“Nay,” said Dennet, “thou couldst not 
have longed to go away from hence with 
those ill men who live by slaying and 
plundering ?”’ 

The present temptation was to say that he 
had doubted whether it would not have been 
for the best for himself and for her, but he 
recollected that Giles might be at the gate, 
and if so, he should feel as if he had rather 
have bitten out his tongue than have let 
Dennet know the state of the case, so he 
only answered— 

“There be sorer temptations in the world 
for us poor rogues than little home-biding 
house-crickets like thee wot of, mistress. 
Well that ye can pray for us without know- 
ing all!” : 

Stephen had never consciously come so 
near love-making, and his honest face was 
all one burning glow with the suppressed 
feeling, while Dennet lingered till the curfew 
warned them of the lateness of the hour, both 
with a strange sense of undefined pleasure 
in the being together in the summer twilight. 

Day after day passed on with no news of 
Giles or Will Wherry. The alderman grew 
uneasy, and sent Stephen to ask his brother 
to write to Randall or to some one else in 
Wolsey’s suite to make inquiries at Bruges, 
while through the many comers and goers to 
and from Calais, he instituted inquiries there, 
but nothing was heard until the return of 
Ambrose with Sir Thomas More, from Calais, 
some six weeks later. There a small packet 
had been handed to Ambrose. It was tied 
up with a long tough pale wisp of hair, 
evidently from the mane or tail of some 
Flemish horse, and was addressed, “To 
Master Ambrose Birkenholt, menial clerk to 
the most worshipful Sir Thomas More, Knight, 
Under Sheriff of the City of London. These 
greeting—” 

Within, when Ambrose could open the 
missive, was another small parcel, and a 
piece of brown coarse paper, on which was 
scrawled— 


“Good Ambrose Birkenholt,—I pray thee 
to stand my friend, and let all know whom 


it may concern, that when this same billet 
comes to hand, I shall be far on the march 
to High Germany, with a company of lusty 
fellows in the Emperor’s service. They be 
commanded by the good knight Sir John 
Fulford. 

“Tf thou canst send tidings to my mother, 
bid her keep her heart up, for I shall come 
back a captain, full of wealth and honour, 
and that will be better than hammering for 
life—or being wedded against mine own will. 
There never was troth plight between my 
master’s daughter and me, and my time is 
over, so I be quit with them, and I thank 
my master for his goodness. They shall all 
hear of me some of these days. Will 
Wherry is my groom, and commends him to 
his mother. And so, commending thee and 
all the rest to Our Lady and the saints. 

“ Thine to command, 
“Gites HEADLEY, 
‘** Man-at-Arms in the Honourable Company 
of Sir John Fulford, Knight.” 


On a separate strip was written— 


“Give this packet to the little Moorish 
maid, and tell her that I will bring her 
better by and by, and mayhap make her a 
knight’s lady ; but on thy life, say naught 
to any other.” 


It was out now! Ambrose’s head was 
more in Sir Thomas’s books than in real life at 
all times, or he would long ago have inferred 
something—from the jackdaw’s favourite 
phrase—from Giles’s modes of haunting his 
steps, and making him the bearer of small 
tokens—an orange, a simnel cake, a bag of 
walnuts or almonds to Mistress Aldonza, 
and of the smiles, blushes, and thanks with 
which she greeted them. Nay, had she not 
burst into tears and entreated to be spared 
when Lady More wanted to make a match 
between her and the big porter, and had not 
her distress led Mistress Margaret to appeal 
to her father, who had said he should as 
soon think of wedding the silver-footed 
Thetis to Polyphemus. “Tilley valley! Master 
More,” the lady had answered, “will all your 
fine pagan gods hinder the wench from 
starving on earth, and leading apes in hell?” 

Margaret had answered that Aldonza 
should never do the first, and Sir Thomas 
had gravely said that he thought those black 
eyes would lead many a man on earth before 
they came to the latter fate. 

Ambrose hid the parcel for her deep in his 
bosom before he asked permission of his 
master to go to the Dragon court with the 
rest of the tidings. 
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“He always was an unmannerly cub,” 
said Master Headley, as he read the letter. 
“Well, I've done my best to make a silk 
purse of a sow’s ear! I’ve done my duty 
by poor Robert’s son, and if he will be such 
a fool as to run after blood and wounds, I 
have no more to say! Though ’tis pity of 
the old name! Ha! what’s this? ‘ Wedded 
against my will—no troth plight.’ Forsooth, 
I thought my young master was mighty 
slack. He hath some other matter in his 
mind, hath he? Run into some coil mayhap 
with a beggar wench! Well, we need not be 
beholden to him. Ha, Dennet, my maid!” 

Dennet screwed up her little mouth, and 
looked very demure, but she twinkled her 
bright eyes and said, “My heart will not 
break, sir, I am in no haste to be wed.” 

Her father pinched her cheek and said 
she was a silly wench; but perhaps he 
marked the dancing step with which the 
young mistress went about her household 
cares, and how she was singing to herself 
songs that certainly were not “ Willow! 
willow |” 

Ambrose had no scruple in delivering to 
Aldonza the message and token, when he 
overtook her on the stairs of the house at 
Chelsea, carrying up a lapful of roses to the 
still room, where Dame Alice More was 
rejoicing in setting her step-daughters to 
housewifely tasks. 

There came a wonderful illumination and 
agitation over the girl’s usually impassive 
features, giving all that they needed to make 
them surpassingly beautiful. 

“Woe is me!” was however her first ex- 
clamation. “That he should have given up 
all for me! Oh! if 1 ‘had thought it!” 
But while she spoke as if she were shocked and 
appalled, her eyes belied -her words. They 
shone with the first absolute certainty of 
love, and there was no realising as yet the 
years of silent waiting and anxiety that must 
go by, nay, perhaps an entire lifetime of un- 
certainty of her lover’s truth or untruth, 
life or death. 

Dame Alice called her, and in -a 
rambling, maundering way, charged her 
with loitering and gadding with the young 
men ; and Margaret saw by her colour and 
by her eyes that some strange thing had 
happened to her. Margaret had perhaps 
some intuition ; for was not her heart very 
tender towards a certain young barrister 
whom her father doubted as yet, because of 
his Lutheran inclinations. By and by she 


discovered that she needed Aldonza to comb 
out her long dark hair, and ere long, she had 
heard all the tale of the youth cured by 
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the girl’s father, and all his gifts, and how 
Aldonza deemed him too great and too good for 
her (poor Giles !) though she knew she should 
never do more than look up to him with 
love and gratitude from afar. And she never 
so much as dreamt that he would cast an 
eye on her save in kindness. Oh yes, she 
knew what he had taught the daw to say, 
but then she was a child, she durst not 
deem it more. And Margaret More was 
more kind and eager than worldly wise, and 
she encouraged Aldonza to watch and wait, 
promised protection from all enforced suits 
and suitors, and gave assurances of shelter as 
her own attendant as long as the girl should 
need it. 

Master Headley, with some sighing and 
groaning, applied himself to write to the 
mother at Salisbury what had become of her 
son ; but he had only spent one evening over 
the trying task, when just as the supper bell 
was ringing, with Master Hope and his wife 
as guests, there were horses’ feet in the court, 
and Master Tiptoff appeared, with a servant 
on another horse, who carried besides a 
figure in camlet, on a pillion. No sooner 
was this same figure lifted from her steed 
and set down on the steps, while the master 
of the house and his daughter came out to 
greet her, than she began “ Master Alder- 
man Headley, I am here to know what you 
have done with my poor son?” 

* Alack, good cousin !” 

“ Alack me no alacks,” she interrupted, 
holding up her riding rod. “I'll have no 
dissembling, there hath been enough of that, 
Giles Headley. Thou hast sold him, soul 
and body, to one of yon cruel, bloodthirsty, 
plundering, burning captains, that the poor 
child may be slain and murthered! Is this 
the fair promises you made to his father— 
wiling him away from his poor mother, a 
widow, with talking of teaching him the craft, 
and giving him your daughter! My son Tip- 
toff here told me the spousal was delayed 
and delayed, and he doubted whether it 
would ever come off, but I thought not of 
this sending him beyond seas, to make mer- 
chandise of him. And you call yourself 
an alderman! The gown should be stript 
off the back of you, and shall be, if there be 
any justice in London for a widow woman.” 

“ Nay, cousin, you have heard some strange 
tale,” said Master Headley, who, much as he 
would have dreaded the attack beforehand, 
faced it the more calmly and manfully be- 
cause the accusation was so outrageous. 

“ Ay, so I told her,” began her son-in-law, 
“but she hath been neither to have nor to 
hold since the—” 

















“ And how should I be to have or to hold 
by a nincompoop like thee,” she said, turning 
round on him, “that would have me sit 
down and be content forsooth, when mine 
only son is kidnapped to be sold to the 
Turks or to work in the galleys, for aught 
I know.” 

“Mistress!” here Master Hope’s voice 
came in, “ I would counsel you to speak less 
loud, and hear before you accuse. We of 
the City of London know Master Alder- 
man Headley too well to hear him railed 

st. ” 

“ Ah! you are all of a piece,” she began, 
but by this time Master Tiptoff had managed 
at least to get her into the hall, and had ex- 
changed words enough with the alderman to 
assure himself that there was an explanation, 
nay, that there was a letter from Giles him- 
self. This the indignant mother presently 
was made to understand—and as the Alder- 
man had borrowed the letter in order to 
copy it for her, it was given to her. She 
could not read, and would trust no one but 
her son-in-law to read it to her. ‘“ Yea, you 
have it very pat,” she said, “ but how am I 
to be assured ’tis not all writ here to hood- 
wink a poor woman like me.’ 

“’Tis Giles’s hand,” averred Tiptoff. 

“ And if you will,” added the alderman, 
with wonderful patience, “to-morrow you 
may speak with the youth who received it. 
Come, sit down and sup with us, and then you 
shall learn from Smallbones how this mischance 
befel, all from my sending two young heads 
together, and one who, though a good fellow, 
could not hold all in rule.” 

“ Ay—you’ve your reasons for anything,” 
she muttered, but being both weary and 
hungry, she consented to eat and drink, 
while Tiptoff, who was evidently ashamed 
of her violence and anxious to excuse it, 
managed to explain that a report had been 
picked up at Romsey by a barefooted friar 
from Salisbury that young Giles Headley 
had been seen at Ghent by one of the ser- 
vants of a wool merchant, riding with a troop 
of Free Companions in the Emperor’s service. 
All the rest was deduced from this intelli- 
gence by the dame’s own imagination. 

After supper she was invited to interro- 
gate Kit and Stephen, and her grief and 
anxiety found vent in fierce scolding at the 
misrule which had permitted such a villain 
as Fulford to be haunting and tempting poor 
fatherless lads. Master Headley had re- 
proached poor Kit for the same thing, but he 
could only represent that Giles, being a free- 
man, was no longer under his authority. 
However, she stormed on, being absolutely 
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convinced that her son’s evasion was every 
one’s fault but his own. Now it was the 
alderman for misusing him, overtasking the 
poor child, and deferring the marriage, now 
it was that little pert poppet, Dennet, who 
had flouted him, now it was the bad com- 
pany he had been led into—the poor babe 
who had been bred to godly ways. 

The alderman was really sorry for her, 
and felt himself to blame so far as that he 
had shifted the guidance of the expedition 
to such an insufficient head as poor Small- 
bones, so he let her rail on as much as she 
would, and the storm exhausted itself, and 
she settled into the trust that Giles wouid 
soon grow weary and return. The good 
man felt bound to show her all hospitality, 
and the civilities to country cousins were in 
proportion to the rarity of their visits. So 
Mrs. Headley stayed on after Tiptoff’s return 
to Salisbury, and had the best view feasible of 
all the pageants and diversions of autumn. She 
saw some magnificent processions of clergy, she 
was welcomed at a civic banquet and drank 
of the loving cup, and she beheld the Lord 
Mayor’s Show in all its picturesque glory of 
emblazoned barge on the river. In fact, she 
found the position of denizen of an alder- 
man’s household so very agreeable that she 
did her best to make it a permanency. Nay, 
Dennet soon found that she considered her- 
self to be waiting there and keeping guard 
till her son’s return should establish her 
there, and that she viewed the girl already 
as a daughter—for which Dennet was by 
no means obli to her! She lavished 
counsel on her hostess, found fault with the 
maidens, criticised the cookery, walked into 
the kitchen and still-room with assistance 
and directions, and even made a strong 
effort to possess herself of the keys. 

It must be confessed that Dennet was 
saucy! It was her weapon of self-defence, 
and she considered herself insulted in her 
own house. 

There she stood, exalted on a tall pair of 
pattens before the stout oaken table in the 
kitchen where a glowing fire burned ; pewter, 
redand yellow earthenware, and clean scrubbed 
trenchers made a goodly show, a couple of 
men-cooks and twice as many scullions obeyed 
her behests—only the superior of the two 
first ever daring to argue a point with her. 
There she stood, in her white apron and cuffs, 
daintily compounding her mince-meat for 
Christmas, when in stalked Mrs. Headley to 
offer her counsel and aid—but this was lost 
in a volley of barking from the long-backed, 
bandy-legged, turnspit dog, which was await- 
ing its turn at the wheel. 
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She shook her petticoats at him, but 
Dennet tittered even while declaring that 
Tray hurt nobody. Mrs. Headley reviled the 
dog, and then proceeded to advise Dennet 
that she should chop her citron finer. Dennet 
made answer that father liked a good stout 
piece of it. Mistress Headley offered to 
take the chopper and instruct her how to 
compound all in the true Sarum style. 

“ Grammercy, mistress, but we follow my 
grand-dame’s recipe !”’ said Dennet, grasping 
her implement firmly. 

“ Come, child, be not above taking a lesson 
from thine elders! Where's the goose? 
What?” as the girl looked amazed, “ where 
hast thou lived not to know that a live goose 
should be bled into the mince-meat 1” 

“ T have never lived with barbarous, savage 
folk,”’ said Dennet—and therewith she burst 
into an irrepressible fit of laughter, trying in 
vain to check it, for a small and mischievous 
elf, freshly promoted to the office of scullion, 
had crept up and pinned a dish-cloth to the 
substantial petticoats, and as Mistress Head- 
ley whisked round to see what was the matter, 
like a kitten after its tail, it followed her 
like a train, while she rushed to box the ears 
of the offender, crying. 

“You set him on, you little saucy vixen. 
I saw it in your eyes. Let the rascal be 
scourged.” 

“ Not so,” said Dennet, with prim mouth 
and laughing eyes. “Far be it from me! 
But ‘tis ever the wont of the kitchen when 
those come there who have no call.” 

Mistress Headley flounced away, dish-cloth 
and all, to go whimpering to the alderman 
with her tale of insults. She trusted that 
her cousin would give the pert wench a good 
beating. She was not a whit too old for it. 

“ How oft did you beat Giles, good kins- 
woman?” said Dennet demurely, as she stood 
by her father. 

“ Whisht, whisht, child,” said her father, 
“thismay not be! I cannot have my guest 
flouted.” 

“Tf she act as our guest, I will treat her 
with all honour and courtesy,” said the 
maiden ; “but when she comes where we 
look not for guests, there is no saying what 
the black guard may take it on them to do.” 

Master Headley was mischievously tickled 
at the retort, and not without hope that it 
might offend his kinswoman into departing. 

Meantime if the alderman’s peace on one 
side was disturbed by his visitor, on the other, 
suitors for Dennet’s hand gave him little rest. 
She was known to be a considerable heiress, 
and though Mistress Headley gave every 
one to understand that there was a contract 
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with Giles, and that she was awaiting his 
return, this did not deter more wooers than 
Dennet ever knew of, from making proposals 
to her father. Jasper Hope was offered, but he 
was too young, and besides, was a mercer— 
and Dennet and her father were agreed that 
her husband must go on with the trade. Then 
there was a master armourer, but he was a 
widower with sons and daughters as old as 
Dennet, and she shook her head and laughed 
at the bare notion. Also a young knight 
came who would have turned the Dragon 
court into a tilt yard, and spent all the gold 
that long years of prudent toil had amassed. 

If Mistress Headley deemed each denial the 
result of her vigilance for her son’s interests, 
she was the more impelled to expatiate 
on the folly of leaving a maid of sixteen to 
herself, without giving her a good step- 
mother, or at least putting a kinswoman in 
authority over her. 

The alderman was stung. He certainly 
had warmed a snake on his hearth, and how 
was he to be rid of it? He secretly winked 
at the resumption of a forge fire that had been 
abandoned, because the noise and smoke 
incommoded the dwelling house, and Kit 
Smallbones hammered his loudest there when 
the guest might be taking her morning nap, but 
this had no effect in driving her away, though 
it may have told upon her temper; and 
good-humoured Master Headley was harassed 
more than he had ever been in his life. 

“Tt puts me past my patience,” said he, 
turning into Tibble’s special workshop one 
afternoon. “Here hath Mistress Rickhill of 
the Eagle been with me full of proposals that 
I would give my poor wench to that scape- 
grace lad of hers, who hath been twice called 
to account before the guild, but who now, 
forsooth, is to turn over a new leaf.” 

“So I wis would the Dragon under him,” 
quoth Tibble. 

“T told her twas not to be thought of, and 
then what does the dame but sniff the air 
and protest that I had better take heed, 
for there may not be so many that would 
choose a spoilt, misruled maid like mine. 
There’s the work of yonder Sarum woman. I 
tell thee, Tib, never was bull in the ring 
more baited than am I.” 

“Yea, sir,” returned Tib, “there'll be no 
help for it till our young mistress be wed.” 

“Ay! that’s the rub! But I’ve not seen 
one whom I could mate with her—let alone 
one who would keep up the old house. Giles 
would have done that passably, though he 
were scarce worthy of the wench, even with- 
out—” An expressive shake of the head de- 
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at all, ‘twill be as a foul-mouthed, plundering 
scarecrow, like the kites of men-at-arms, who, 
if they lose not their lives, lose all that makes 
an honest life in the Italian wars. I would 
have writ to Edmund Burgess, but I hear his 
elder brother is dead, and he is driving a 
good traffic at York. Belike too he is 
wedded.” 

“Nay,” said Tibble, “I could tell of one 
who would be true and faithful to your 
Worship, and a loving husband to Mistress 
Dennet, ay, and would be a master that all 
of us would gladly cleave to. For he is 
godly after his lights, and sound-hearted, and 
wots what good work be, and can do it.” 

“That were a son-in-law, Tib! Of whom 
speakest thou? Is he of good birth?” 

“Yea, of gentle birth and breeding.” 

“And willing? But that they all are. 
Wherefore then hath he never made suit?” 

“ He hath not yet his freedom.” 

“ Who be it then?” 

“He that made this elbow-piece for the 
suit that Queen Margaret ordered for the 
little King of Scots,” returned Tibble, pro- 
ducing an exquisite miniature bit of work- 
manship. 

“ Stephen Birkenholt ! The Fool’s nephew ! 
Mine own prentice !” 

“Yea, and the best worker in steel we 
have yet turned out. Since the sickness of 
last winter hath stiffened my joints and 
dimmed mine eyes, I had rather trust dainty 
work such as this to him than to myself.” 

“Stephen! Tibble, hath he set thee on to 
this?” 

“No, sir. We both know too well what be- 
cometh us ; but when you were casting about 
for a mate for my young mistress, I could not 
but think how men seek far, and overlook 
the jewel at their feet.” 

“He hath nought ! 
will give him nought.” 

“He hath what will be better for the old 
Dragon and for your Worship’s self, than 
many a bag of gold, sir.” 

“Thou sayst truly there, Tib. I know 
him so far that he would not be the ingrate 
Jack to turn his back on the old master or 
the old man. He is a good lad. But—but 
—I’ve ever set my face against the prentice 
wedding the master’s daughter, save when he 
is of her own house, like Giles. Tell me, 
Tibble, deemst thou the varlet hath dared to 
lift his eyes to the lass ?” 

“I wot nothing of love!” said Tibble, 
somewhat grimly. “I have seen nought. I 
only told your worship where a good son and 
good master might be had. Is it your 
pleasure, sir, that we take in a freight of sea- 
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coal from Simon Collier for the new furnace? 
His is purest, if a mark more the chaldron.” 

He spoke as if he put the recommendation 
of the son and master on the same line as 
that of the coal. Mr. Headley answered the 
business matters absently, and ended by 
saying he would think on the counsel. 

In Tibble’s workroom, with the clatter of 
a forge close to them, they had not heard a 
commotion in the court outside. Dennet had 
been standing on the steps cleaning her tame 
starling’s cage, when Mistress Headley had 
suddenly come out on the gallery behind her, 
hotly scolding her laundress, and waving her 
cap to show how ill-starched it was. 

The bird had taken fright and flown to the 
tree in the court ; Dennet hastened in pursuit, 
but all the boys and children in the court 
rushing out after her, her blandishments had 
no chance, and “ Goldspot ” had fluttered on 
to the gateway. Stephen had by this time 
come out, and hastened to the gate, hoping to 
turn the truant back from escaping into 
Cheapside ; but all in vain, it flew out while 
the market was in full career, and he could 
only call back to her that he would not 
lose sight of it. 

Out he hurried, Dennet waiting in a sort 
of despair by the tree for a time that seemed 
to her endless, until Stephen reappeared 
under the gate, with a signal that all was 
well. She darted to meet him. “ Yea, mis- 
tress, here he is, the little caitiff. He was 
just knocked down by this country lad’s cap 
—happily not hurt. I told him you would 
give him a tester for your bird.” 

“With all my heart!” and Dennet pro- 
duced the coin. “Oh! Stephen, are you sure 
he is safe? Thou bad Goldspot to fly away 
from me! Wink with thine eye—thou saucy 
rogue! Wottest thou not that but for Stephen 
they might be blinding thy sweet blue eyes 
with hot needles?” 

“His wing is grown since the moulting,” 
said Stephen. “It should be cut to save 
such mischances.” 

“Will you do it? I will hold him,” said 
Dennet. “Ah! ‘tis pity, the beauteous 
green gold-bedropped wing—that no armour 
of thine can equal, Stephen, not even the 
little King of Scots’. But shouldst not be so 
silly a bird, Goldie, even though thou hadst 
thine excuse. There! Peck not, ill birdling. 
Know thy friends, Master Stare.” 

And with such pretty nonsense the two 
stood together, Dennet in her white cap, short 
crimson kirtle, little stiff collar, and white 
bib and apron, holding her bird upside down 
in one hand, and with the other trying to 
keep his angry beak from pecking Stephen, 
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who, in his leathern coat and apron, grimed, 
as well as his crisp black hair, with soot, 
stood towering above her, stooping to hold 
out the lustrous wing with one hand while 
he used his smallest pair of shears with the 
other to clip the pen-feathers. 

“See there, Master Alderman,” cried Mis- 
tress Headley, bursting on him from the 
gallery stairs. “ Be that what you call fitting 
for your daughter and your prentice, a beggar 
lad from the heath? I ever told you she 
would bring you to shame thus left to 
herself. And now you see it.” 

Their heads had been near together over 
the starling, but at this objurgation they 
started apart, both crimson in the cheeks, 
and Dennet flew up to her father, bird in 
hand, crying, “O father, father! suffer her 
not.- He did no wrong! He was cutting 
my bird’s wing.” 

“T suffer ‘no one to insult my child in her 
own house,” said the alderman, so much pro- 
voked as to be determined to put an end to it 
all at once. “Stephen Birkenholt, come 
here.” 

Stephen came, cap in hand, red in the face, 
with a strange tumult in his heart, ready to 
plead guilty, though he had done nothing, 
but imagining at the moment that his feelings 
had been actions. 

“ Stephen,” said the alderman, “thou art 
a true and worthy lad! Canst thou love my 
daughter ?” 

““I—I crave your pardon, sir, there was 
no helping it,” stammered Stephen, not catch- 
ing the tone of the strange. interrogation, 
and expecting any amount of terrible con- 
sequences for his presumption. 

“Then thou wilt be a faithful spouse to 
her, and son to me? And Dennet, my 
daughter, hast thou any distaste to this 
youth—though he bring nought but skill 
and honesty?” 

“©O, father, father! I—I had rather 
have him than any. other!” 

“Then, Stephen Birkenholt and Dennet 
Headley, ye shall be man and wife, so soon 
as the young man’s term be over, and he be 
a freeman—so he continue to be that which 
he seems at present. Thereto I give my 
word, I, Giles Headley, Alderman of the 
Chepe Ward, and thereof ye are witnesses, 
all of you. And God’s blessing on it.” 

A tremendous hurrah arose, led by Kit 
Smallbones, from every workman in the court, 
and the while Stephen and Dennet, unaware 
of anything else, flew into one another's 


arms, while Goldspot, on whom the operation 
had been fortunately completed, took refuge 
upon Stephen’s head. 

“OQ Mistress Dennet, I have made you 
black all over!” was. Stephen’s first word. 

“ Heed not, I ever loved the black,” she 
cried, as her eyes sparkled. 

“So I have done what was to thy mind, 
my lass?” 

“Sir, I did not know fully—but indeed I 
should never have been so happy as I am 
now.” 

“Sir,” added Stephgh, putting his knee to 
the ground, “it nearly wrung my heart to 
think of her as t ing to another, though 
I never durst aught ’—and while 
Dennet embraced her father, Stephen sobbed 
for very joy, and with difficulty said in 
broken words something about a “son’s duty 
and devotion.” 

They were broken in upon by Mistress 
Headley, who, after standing in muteconstern- 
ation, fell on them ina fury. She understood 
the device now! All had been a scheme 
laid amongst them for defrauding her poor 
fatherless child, driving him away, and 
taking up this beggarly brat. She had seen 
through the little baggage from the first, and 
she pitied Master Headley. Rage was utterly 
ungovernable in those days, and-she actually 


was flying to attack Dennet with her nails. 


when the alderman caught her by ‘the 
wrists ; and she would have been almost too 
much for him had not Kit Smallbones come 
to his assistance, and carried her, kicking and 
screaming like a naughty child, into the 
house. There was small restraint of temper 
in those days even in high life, and below it, 
there was some reason for the employment 
of the padlock and the ducking stool. 

Floods of tears restored the dame to some 
sort of composure ; but she declared she could 
stay no longer in a house where her son had 
been ill-used and deceived, and she had been 
insulted. The alderman thought the insult 
had been the other way, but he was too glad 
to be rid of her on any terms to gainsay her, 
and at his own charge, undertook to procure 
horse and escort to convey her safely to 
Salisbury the next morning. He. advised 
Stephen to keep out of her sight for the rest 
of the day, giving leave of absence, so that 
the youth, as one treading on air, set forth 
to carry to his brother, his aunt, and if 
possible, his uncle, the intelligence that he 
could as yet hardly believe was more than a 
happy dream. 


THE END. 
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